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in America have become so accustomed to the presence 
of our Hebrew neighbors, in many cases our Hebrew 
friends, that we have lost the consciousness of that in- 
vincible barrier which once separated the Jew and the 
Christian. ‘The Christ-killing Jew’ was an object of 
scorn so that it is not long since that even the boys in the 
- streets applied to them epithets of opprobrium and did not 
hesitate to assault them in the name of the meek and 
lowly Jesus. The hatred of the Jew and efforts to limit 
his activity decrease just in proportion to the distance 
from the Russian frontier to the Atlantic Ocean. Even 
in Rome a Jew has been elected to the mayoralty, which 
in London would not be a novelty. 
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One ray of light breaks through the darkness. which 
envelops the nations of Europe. Poland, so long a bone 
of contention among the nations and an irritant for the 
three powers that have divided it among themselves, 
now seems to have a chance to reassert itself. For a hun- 
dred years, since the fall of Kosciusko, Poles have cher- 
ished their national hopes and ideals, in spite of a con- 
stantly increasing pressure from the northern rulers on 
either side of them. ‘The Poles, being Catholics, have 
not found the rule of Austria so burdensome as that of 
the other powers, but still Poles have their traditions, 
their heroes, their romantic hopes which now seem to 
have been cherished not in vain. It would be a partial 
compensation for the war clouds that now sweep over the 
land if, when peace is proclaimed, Poland should emerge 
from the strife united, autonomous, and free to speak its 
own language and cherish its own literary and national 
ideals. 

ad 


ONE cause for congratulation as we contemplate the 
onset of the great powers, and the Czar, the Kaiser, and 
the King-emperor, who are brought under the electric 


light, is that there is no ground for any criticism of these ° 


men in their private and domestic capacities. "They are 
all relatives of Queen Victoria, and they all have exempli- 
fied in their lives something of the puritanism which is 
sometimes scornfully characterized as ‘‘mid-Victorian.’ 
George and William are first cousins, and Nicholas is the 
nephew of the queen-mother, Alexandra. King George 
has had a wide experience as a sailor, and, although he 
has not escaped calumny, his record has been cleared of 
anything that would give color to the charge of immor- 
ality, The Kaiser at the head of his large family is a 
stern disciplinarian, and he and they are models of the 
deportment which befits domestic and public life. Nicho- 
las, less fortunate than his royal relatives, suffers from 
attacks of melancholia, his wife is a nervous invalid, and 
the heir to the throne lacks the virility which once charac- 
terized men in the Romanoff line. The moral atmosphere 
of the European courts is rapidly clearing itself since 
the death of the late king of Belgium and the purification 
of some of the minor Italian courts, like, for instance, that 
of Naples under King Bomba. 


& 


From the point of view of Upton Sinclair there is no 
excuse or apology for the state of things in the coal fields 
of Colorado. From the point of view of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., there is no ground whatever for the contention 
of Sinclair and his fellow-sympathizers. We have been 
studying the various reports that come from the seat of 
war in Colorado. We have found our sympathies swing- 
ing to the side of the miners and their families, and then 
going over to the side of the citizens of Colorado, who 
were helpless in the presence of°a war that threatened 
all their social and political interests and the good name 
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of the State; and between these two we have tried to 
put ourselves in the place of the operators. ‘The result of 
all this withholding of judgment and guarding against 
excessive sympathy for one side or the other has been 
the coming out of a clear conviction that the whole story 
has not been wholly and fairly told, and that nobody east 
of the Mississippi River can be an infallible judge of the 
merits of the case. One thing seems to be established 
as amatter of fact. The coal miners are, almost to a man, 
immigrants from the southeast of Europe, who do not 
speak the English language, and have no, knowledge of 
our social and political institutions. Furthermore, it 
appears to be a fact that the strike was organized not 
by these miners, but by men who do not work in the 
mines but make it a business to organize the workers and 
to cause strikes when, in their opinion, the interests of 
the labor unions make it necessary. We stand by the 
poor man every time, and recognize the fact that now, as 
of old, ‘‘on the side of the oppressors there was power.”’ 
But we have learned enough to justify, we think, a sus- 
pension of the verdict on the part of our readers in the 
East until they can master all the facts and decide for 
themselves what they would do if they were in the place 
of the operators and the disinterested citizens of Colo- 
rado outside the mines. 


The Basis of Christianity. 


It was stated not long since in our editorial columns 
that orthodox Christianity in America was dead, although 
it still had the semblance of life. This statement evoked 
sharp criticism and denial. It would be idle to repeat 
the original statement, because, although it is a common- 
place of thought in all the higher ranges of orthodoxy, 
it is not susceptible of proof to a Unitarian missionary 
whose attention is fixed only on the survivals of ortho- 
doxy that confront him. We go, therefore, to unmistakable 
authority as vested in the World Missionary Conference 
which met in Edinburgh four years ago. Prof. Mack- 
intosh of Yale University, in a series of articles in The 
American Journal of Theology, is condensing the testi- 
mony of intelligent missionaries and other experts. He 
ends his first paragraph with these words: ‘‘The world 
situation is such, however, that the older Christianity, 
borne down by its traditional zmpedimenta, no longer has 
even a fighting chance.” 

This is not a vague general statement. The writer 
goes on to criticise in detail ‘‘the irrational and unscien- 
tific element so intricately involved in the Christian mes- 
sage, as it is commonly presented by the missionary.”’ 
As authority for his statements he takes the testimony of 
the more intelligent missionaries, one of whom reports 
that among educated Japanese ‘‘the impression prevails 
that the missionary is behind the times with his reading 
and studies, and that the Christianity which he preaches 
is no longer believed in the West.’’ He does not limit 
his discussion to generalities, but in specific terms in- 
dicates the difficulties which attend missionary work, and 
the way in which relief is to be had. For instance, he 
says that Goldwin Smith once described the Old ‘Testa- 
ment as a millstone around the neck of Christianity, but 
now he says, ‘‘’Thanks to the higher criticism, this is no 
longer the case.” He says it has been ‘frankly reported 
by leading missionaries in large numbers” that “‘it is 
not the Old Testament that is the millstone about the 
neck of Christianity, but the old supernaturalism, the old 
evangelicalism, and the old orthodoxy.” 

Such miracles as the story of the feeding of the five 
thousand and the cursing of the barren fig-tree are to be 
explained away. The old doctrine of the vicarious atone- 


ment must be laid aside, and, instead of insisting, as some — 
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belated missionary boards do, that candidates for mission- 
ary work must accept the doctrine of vicarious punish- 
ment, he would recommend that they reject as ‘“‘dis- 
qualified for missionary service’? any who, because of 
lack of intellect and moral sensibility, can see no reason 
for revising the doctrine. But much deeper than this 
go the objections of intelligent missionaries. Speaking 
in behalf of those who object to old-fashioned orthodoxy, 
but with all due reverence and appreciation of the unique 
function and value of the Christ, he says, ‘‘We would 
unhesitatingly pronounce it intellectually and religiously 
absurd that the historic person, Jesus, who worshipped 
and recognized his dependence upon the one and only 
true God, was, or is, himself God.’ He says that the 
doctrine of the Trinity was an ingenious makeshift, 
“historically serviceable,” but now a hindrance to the 
advance of Christianity in the Far East. 

Prof. Mackintosh bases his statements and arguments 
on the reports of John R. Mott, “‘that well-known states- 
man-general of militant Christianity the world over, 
indorsed by his nineteen distinguished fellow-commis- 
sioners.”’ Interpreting their message in general, he de- 
clares that the same causes that have alienated multi- 
tudes from the older Christianity are active among non- 
Christian peoples, and says: ‘‘China and Japan, with 
their hunger and thirst after the results and method of 
modern science, will never be converted to the older 
Christian supernaturalism. India, with her genius for 
rational speculation, will never be converted to the older 
Christian evangelicalism. ‘The followers of Mohammed, 
with their zeal for monotheistic faith, will never, as a 
body, nor even in considerable numbers, be converted 
to the older Christian orthodoxy. Nor is it rational to 
work for such conversions.” 

All over the world new problems are rising up to con- 
front the intellect of what we call civilization, and the 
awful wars now in progress will increase the number of 
these problems, and will leave all the continents of the 
eastern hemisphere in a state of unstable equilibrium. 
Even those nations that keep outside of the war zone 
will find their multitudes restless and eager for change. 
Even China, waking up from her long sleep, will join 
India and Japan in the expression of new aspirations. 
The old religions are shaken to their foundations, and on 
these foundations must arise new superstructures of the- 
ology, philosophy, morality, and religion. American mis- 
sionaries, who have heretofore found themselves con- 
fronted by static conditions and venerable systems of 
philosophy, will now find themselves in the presence of 
nationalities, races, tribes, and religious systems that are 
in motion. ‘To meet the new demands of the awakened 
nations, missionaries will need to be alert, well-instructed, 
and at least as well versed in the science and philosophy 
of the Western world as are the native scholars of the 
Far East. 

Happily for the future of Christian missions in the 
Far East, there are missionaries in the field, and execu- 
tive officers in America to handle them, who are moved 
by the enthusiasm for humanity and are capable of 
meeting so-called heathen men of ability and fine charac- 
ter on the ground of their common humanity. The 
writer, for instance, heard Rev. Arthur J. Brown, a Pres- 
byterian official of high rank, speak of a journey in the 
Far East. In substance, he said that in all his travels at 
home and abroad the three men who had given him the 
highest idea of human greatness were the king of Siam, 
who was not a Christian, an East Indian who was a 
Christian, and Yuan Shi Kai, since then made president 
of China. He laid down, as fundamental principles 
upon which missionary work should be based, the Father- 
of God and the Brotherhood of Man. Something 
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like this must be the simple creed of those who are to 
approach open-minded men in all nations in the attempt 
to bring them into a republic of humanity, which must 


_be established before we proceed to the federation of the 


world. 

Great movements are on foot; the stars in their courses 
are fighting for human liberty; and, although under the 
serene heavens satanic forces are engaged in the work of 
destruction, the real things will abide, and they who are 
brave enough to trust themselves to the things not seen, 
but eternal, which are wrought into the warp and woof 
of the fabric of human life, will see their work survive. 
The indestructible temple of gold, silver, and precious 
stones is surrounded by the hovels built of wood, hay, 
and stubble, but the fire shall try the work of every man 
and nation, “‘of what sort it is,” and the right sort will 
endure. 


If Isaiah came to Europe. 


Isaiah’s exalted vision of universal peace, when ‘“‘the 
mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established in 
the top of the mountains, and shall be exalted above the 
hills, and all nations shall flow into it,”’ implies that the 
great seer of Israel beheld that beatific time to be not 
so far away. Not many generations were to pass away 
before the nations of the earth were to come up to the 
mountain of the Lord, learn of his ways, and walk in his 
paths. Then they “shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks: nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.” 

Were Isaiah to appear in Europe at the present time, 
what surprises would jar his hopeful soul and sadly con- 
vince him that the prophet is a “forthteller,’’ and not a 
“foreteller’”’! What shocks would his faith in a speedy 
universal peace experience if he could know that, after 
the flight of more than twenty-five centuries from the 
time he beheld his glorious vision, the nations have ad- 
vanced the methods of warfare into an ‘exact science,”’ 
are still learning war to an extent which his own genera- 
tion never dreamed of, and that one modern machine gun 
can hurl more men to death in one hour than could the 
weapons of all Israel and Moab in a month of constant 
warfare. Arise, Isaiah! and we will show you that in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and fourteen more 
than two hundred million souls are aflame with the 
passions of vengeance and war, the ploughshares and 
pruning-hooks are beaten into rifles and bayonets, the 
schools and cathedrals are converted into barracks, the 
arteries of peaceful trade and commerce are cut and bleed- 
ing, and converging streams of mothers’ tears are flowing 
from the steppes of Russia to the mountains of Wales! 

The present condition of Europe and the interests and 
purposes of its open and secret “alliances” force upon 
the mind the questions, ‘Has Christianity really had a 
profound influence on the course of human evolution? 
Has the command of Jesus, “Love your enemies,’ had 
any different effect upon his followers than the command 
of Mohammed, ‘Allabo Akber! arise ye, the swift and 
the slow of you, and fight in the way of God!’ had 
upon his followers?” ‘Two thousand years this side of 
Calvary we are still taught by eminent educators, jurists, 
and theologians that ‘‘war is the best cure for war,’’ and 
that ‘‘heavy armaments are the best guarantee of peace.”’ 
The love of Christ does not seem strong enough in the 
hearts of the rulers of the nations to “‘constrain,’” and 
the pious designation “‘the Prince of Peace’’ appears 
in the ‘“‘understandings” and “ententes” of Christian 
nations to be utterly irrelevant. And it is indeed of 
painful significance that Austria, the loyal daughter of 
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the Roman Catholic Church, and Germany, the mother 
of the Protestant Reformation, should be the two nations 
which are directly responsible for the present and unprece- 
dented European upheaval. What trifling effect, if any, 
have the ‘‘real presence,” the ‘confessional,’ and the 
“solemn high mass” of Catholicism, and the “immediacy 
of God in Christ,” ‘‘salvation by faith,” and “the indi- 
vidual and his conscience’’ of Protestantism, had upon 
those soldier-ridden nations? Would not an alien to our 
faith, judging it by its fruits in the lives of our Christian 
nations, and noting our cruel sectarian quarrels, be justified 
in saying to us, “Friends, I can’t see that you have a 
religion worth quarrelling about.” 

Of course, Christianity cannot be pronounced.a failure, 
while in reality “it never has been tried.’’ Whenever 
it has conflicted with racial instincts and national preju- 
dices in the counsels of peoples, the gospel of Christ has 
been assigned a subordinate place. The ‘“Fatherland’’ 
has been generally believed to comprise all the Father’s 
land, and national geography has been taught by far 
more faithfully and devoutly than the gospel of human 
brotherhood. Racial instincts antedate by untold millen- 
iums the universal elements in any religion, and the roots 
of selfishness and the lust for power and dominion still 
pump an abundant supply of life from the brackish sub- 
soil of the primitive human. 

Yet, whether it is true or not that Christianity has not 
as yet affected profoundly the course of human evolution, 
it is no doubt true that the upward curves of this evolu- 
tion point in the direction of the sunny heights which the 
gospel of Christ reveals. ‘Through afflictions, pains, and 
sotrows, as well as by the revelations of modern science 
and philosophy, the peoples of the world (the opinions of a 
noted Harvard professor to the contrary notwithstanding) 
are beginning to see that so long as the ideas of Slav and 
Teuton, Latin and Saxon, Asiatic and European, are 
allowed to nourish the lower passion of men, so long will 


the achievements of peace remain at the mercy of the - 


sword. If the testimony of the whole history of our 
race is of worth, then we must believe that war is not 
the best cure for war, nor heavy armaments a guarantee 
of peace. ‘The safe guides of the nations are their proph- 
ets, and not their generals; and the eternal years of God 
are on the side of the colorless garb of the Nazarene, and 
not the flaming purple of a Cesar. 


“‘O Thou great Friend to all the sons of men, 


We look to Thee: Thy truth is still the light 
Which guides the nations, groping on their way, 
Stumbling and falling in disastrous night, 
Yet hoping ever for the perfect day.”’ 
A. M. R. 


Current Topics. 


A Pye from the President to citizens of the United 
States to refrain from taking sides in the world-wide 
verbal controversy which is an accompaniment of the 
war of the nations, attracted international attention 
on August 18. Mr. Wilson wrote in part: “The effect 
of the war upon the United States will depend upon what 
American citizens say and do. Every man who really 
loves America will act and speak in the true spirit of 
heutrality and fairness and friendliness to all concerned. 
The spirit of the nation in this critical matter will be 
determined largely by what individuals and society and 
those gathered in public meetings do and say, upon what 
newspapers and magazines contain, upon what our 
ministers utter in their pulpits and men proclaim as their 
opinions on the streets.... I venture, therefore, my 
fellow-countrymen, to speak a solemn word of warn- 
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ing to you against that deepest, most subtle, most essen- 
tial breach of neutrality which may spring out of partisan- 
ship, out of passionately taking sides.” 


s 


THE termination o ‘the Mexican crisis, so far as the 
United States was concerned, and the probable resto- 
ration of complete peace in Mexico were practically as- 
sured on Thursday of last week, when Venustiano Car- 
ranza, supreme chief of the Constitutionalist armies, 
made his triumphal entry into the Mexican capital. 
The transferrence of powér toe Carranza by Carbajal, 
the provisional president after the resignation of Huerta, 
was carried out in accordance with the agreement reached 
at the peace conference at Niagara Falls for the solution 
of the Mexican problem. The Constitutionalist forces 
were welcomed in the City of Mexico with a demonstra- 
tion of enthusiasm which at least indicated the ardent 
desire of the population for the resumption of peaceful 
pursuits. Although Villa, the great military leader of 
the revolution, shows a disposition to hold himself aloof 
from the new administration, it is hoped in the Mexican 
capital that a way will be found to meet his demands and 
to avert another outbreak of disorder after the long con- 
vulsion through which the country has passed. 


A 


THE intervention of Japan in the war of the nations 
became a fact last Sunday, when the German government 
had failed to reply to the Japanese ultimatum demanding 
the immediate surrender of Kiao-Chou to the Japanese 
and the withdrawal of the German forces, naval and 
military, from Far Eastern waters. The imperial 
rescript declaring war upon Germany was issued at 
Tokio promptly upon the expiration of the period desig- 
nated in the ultimatum sent to Berlin a week ago. ‘This 
document points out that the operations against the 
Germans are undertaken “for the protection of the gen- 
eral interests contemplated in the agreement of alliance”’ 
with Great Britain. The land and sea forces of Japan | 
are ordered, therefore, to “‘attain the national aim by 
all means within the limits of the law of nations.” Mili- 
tary preparations had been carried on energetically in 
Tokio pending the consideration of the ultimatum, and 
an immediate attack upon Germany by a new and for- 
midable enemy, in her distant possession in the Far East, 
was expected at the beginning of the week. 


& 


THE activities of the Japanese government against 
Germany attracted active interest at Washington, where 
the treaty guaranteeing the integrity of China had its 
inception when John Hay was Secretary of State. The 
United States was assured, at the beginning of the Japa- 
nese aggression against Germany, that Japan had no 
purposes of conquest in its contemplated action against 
a‘great European power, but that the intention of the 


‘Mikado’s government was eventually to restore Kiao- 


Chou to its original owner, China. ‘To this arrangement 
the Chinese foreign office did not assent with enthusiasm, 
and suggested that Kiao-Chou be surrendered to the 
United States instead of to Japan, and that the United 
States then restore the territory to Chinese sovereignty. 
Although the state department did not welcome this 
suggestion from Pekin, it nevertheless presented at Tokio 
its understanding that Japan has no territorial ambitions 
in the present operations; that Kiao-Chou will be re- 
stored to China, and that the operations will not be 
carried beyond Kiao-Chou without consultation with 
the United States. 
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THE military operations between the dual alliance and 
the Triple Entente and its allies were continued with 
relentless energy on all sides last week. Despite the 
vigorous opposition offered by the Belgian army and its 
fortifications, the Germans made steady progress in the 
general direction of the French frontier, presumably 
defended by the French and British forces. The fall of 
Brussels last Friday was accompanied by the announce- 
ment, from Anglo-French sources, that the German 
commander had imposed a war contribution of $40,000,000 
upon the surrendered Belgian capital. The Belgian 
army, at the beginning of the week, had concentrated 
upon Antwerp, which it apparently was prepared to 
defend to the last shot. On the other hand, German 
advance posts had already arrived before Antwerp, and 
the supposition was that the German plan of campaign 
contemplated the capture of Antwerp, to be used as the 
base of naval operations on a small scale, such as attacks 


by submarines, on shipping along the British coast. 


On the Alsatian front the French were apparently suc- 
cessful in retaking and holding Miilhausen, but Paris 
admitted the retreat of the French from Lorraine. 


st 


But the movements in Belgium and Alsace-Lorraine 
were already being overshadowed at the beginning of the 
week by the interest in the Russian advance into Austrian 
and Prussian territory. The Russian army had taken 
a long time to mobilize, but there was every reason to 
believe that this process was well on toward completion 
and that the long-expected offensive against the frontiers 
of the German race had begun in considerable force. If 
Russian sources of information are to be credited at their 
face value, the Russian advance into Austria and Eastern 
Prussia is a formidable undertaking, which might well 
cause anxiety in the war councils of the dual alliance. 
The preliminary victories of the Russian forces, under the 
personal command of the Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholai- 
evitch, seemed to foreshadow a difficult military prob- 
lem for the Austrians, attacked upon two fronts, and the 
Germans, operating along a line four or five hundred 
miles in extent. The information came from Berlin, 
however, that the Russian operations were well in hand 
at that stage. 


Brevities. 


In September the centenary of the writing of ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner” is to be celebrated. How many 
can recite it correctly? American patriots are not, as a 
rule, good memorizers of their own national songs. 


The disorganizing and destructive power of fright is a 
fact well known to the medical profession and to all 
observers of mental phenomena. ‘To be afraid is to open 
the doors wide for the incoming of the feared and dreaded 
enemy. ‘Do not fear”’ is half the battle of life. 


The Nippur Babylonian tablets owned by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania have been translated by Prof. Stephen 
Langdon of London. ‘These tablets give pre-Semitic 
accounts of the fall of man and the deluge. ‘The latter, he 
says, is clearly the original of the story preserved in the 
book of Genesis. 


In this busy life how numerous are the things which 
tend to distract us! There is the roar of the street, the 
ring of the telephone, the rattle of the typewriters, the 
fire alarms, bands of music, men waiting for an interview, 
the plan for the day’s work and its interruptions, anxiety 
for certain results,—how all these things pound upon the 
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mental consciousness and demand attention, and yet we 
must shut them out and learn to concentrate our thoughts 
on the one thing we are engaged in doing. 


It is stated that every ten minutes a $5,000 home, or 
$5,000 worth of home property, is destroyed by fire in the 
United States. Ninety per cent. of these fires are dis- 
covered in their incipiency or in the first vital five minutes, 
but, owing to the absence of extinguishers, or ignorance 
of how to use them, they become destructive of great 
property values. 


Discontent on the part of employees is one of the 
causes which keeps them and their employers distant in 
sympathy and mutual interest. To meet this obstacle to 
full and hearty co-operation a complaint committee, to 
whom all dissatisfied laborers could go and get a hearing, 
has been found efficient. A discontented employee is a 
poor and disagreeable workman. 


A Michigan correspondent of The Independent writes: 
“The rural church is dying out, nor do I look for any im- 
provement. In Illinois alone 1,700 churches are without 
pastors, 800 in Kansas. Within eight miles from where 
I write are ten churches without pastors, and there is no 
effort to obtain them; only four make any attempt to 
maintain an occasional religious service.’’ These are 
hard and significant facts. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Obstacles Not Removed. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


It will be difficult for many of us to disagree with Mr. 
Bennett’s letter in the Register of August 6, in spite of 
“G. B.’s” explanation. Missionary tours among new 
churches give the visitor very little understanding of con- 
ditions. I have spent fourteen years ‘“‘west of the Hud- 
son,”’ and two-thirds of it in the West, and am by no means 
ready to take the optimistic views of liberalism enter- 
tained by ““C. G.” In fact, I am ready to declare that 
the East itself, and Massachusetts in particular, has 
not reached that state of mind where ‘‘obstacles are 
removed.” 

The statement that “total depravity, eternal punish- 
ment, vicarious atonement, and the teaching that certain 
beliefs are essential to salvation have passed out of the 
consciousness of the younger generation because they have 
been put aside by the elders,” is a view more promising 
than is justified by facts. ‘The following is taken from 
teachings used in Massachusetts within a few minutes’ 
walk of two Unitarian churches, and which is forced on 
a body of young people numbering about three thousand, 
and is the text of practically all the sermons and lectures 
given in that ‘‘liberal”’ centre :— 

‘Should you die unsaved, all your sins will be brought to 
your memory at the Great White Throne. You will 
then be in the presence of the righteous judge. The books 
will be opened and your life works exposed by Him who 
cannot lie, and as you hear your sentence you will be 
speechless as the words shall fall upon your ear, ‘ Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for 
the devil and his angels,’ and then your doom will be 
fixed forever. How terrible the thought to be damned 
for all eternity! No chance of any change in that dark 
damned abode of the lost. No peace, no rest, no hope, 
no water to cool your tongue. The flame connot be 
quenched. No matter how vile or helpless or sinful 
you may be, God loves you and wants your soul saved 
from eternal fire.” 
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This does not sound very “‘liberal,’”’ and yet it is taught 
daily in Massachusetts,:in a place where Unitarianism 
has held forth for years,‘and where the minister says to- 
day, ‘This is a hotbed of orthodoxy Bere; but they do 
not fight us, but ignore us.’ 

In the church calendar of the largest ecchaiheae church 
of its denomination in the entire Southwest is an edi- 
torial :— 

“With its perversions of Scripture, and its wilful mis- 
reading of facts in the life of Jesus, modern Unitarianism 
is an insult to Christian history, a travesty on Bible 
truth, and a farce as a saving force in the world of sin. 
Unitarianism deliberately, calculatingly, with brutal de- 
sign, brands Jesus Christ as the most stupendous fraud 
that ever trod this planet. No sort.of juggling with 
Scripture or logic can save Unitarianism from the supreme 
contradiction and damning heresy. No one can read 
the New Testament with his heart open toward God, 
and his mind open toward ‘truth, and come to the Uni- 
tarian’s conclusion that our Great Redeemer was a moral 
monster. If he was not what he claimed to be, He was 
nothing less than a monster. Let Unitarianism square 
itself with this Scripture, “Who is a liar but he that 
denieth that Jesus is the Christ?’”’ 

It is doubtful if ‘“‘G. B,” regardless of age, found in 
Chicago or on any of his journeys the bigotry and narrow- 
ness that the average missionary worker of the church 
finds to-day. Personally, I have had ministers wait on 
the editor of the daily paper and protest in the name of 
the churches against the Unitarian sermon being pub- 
lished with theirs. In many places, experienced by many 
of us, every artful device is resorted to to hurt the Uni- 
tarian minister and his influence. I have been attacked 
within a few months by methods dishonorable and unfair 
by men who stand in the largest churches. A minister 
advertised that he would answer forever the Unitarian 
position. That night, as he did so, his senior deacon sat in 
the pew of my Unitarian church, declared that he too 
was liberal, did not stand for the narrow doctrines his 
pastor taught. Many such men are among us calling 
themselves ‘“‘liberal’”’ when it would be more sensible 
if they called themselves “hypocrites.” A leading evan- 
gelical minister declared, “‘I am a Unitarian.’’ He does 
not leave his church because, he says, ‘‘ There is no chance 
for a Unitarian minister.” 

Many of the oldtime obstacles have been removed, no 
doubt, and it is safe to say there are “‘a million”’ honest 
believers in the United States. No one doubts that such 
a number exists, but many of us do doubt seriously the 
general impression of the editorial in question and agree 
with Mr. Bennett most decidedly. If I believed the ob- 
stacles were removed, I would retire, instead of living 
in isolation as I have to, never seeing a Unitarian min- 
ister, and for nine years with only three exceptions never 
attending a Unitarian gathering. 

To-day the Unitarian missionary needs the blood and 
grit of a Servetus, and the courage of Parker and Emerson. 
It is fight to-day with many of us, but the battle zs not 
in the open, which makes matters worse. We are not 
publicly burned any more, merely frozen; but we have 
not lost hope. The conditions to-day in new centres are 
a mighty challenge for consecration and devotion, and I 
dare say no denomination has a mightier and more un- 
selfish body of workers than the Unitarian church has 
in its missionaries scattered in isolated centres throughout 
our country. Their battles are severe and trying, and 
the visitor from headquarters, coming to our fields for 
a few days, gets no idea of the tasks and difficulties in- 
volved in a continuous life at the front. One reason why 
Mr. Bennett’s article demands great consideration, even 
though he is young, is because he for years has been on 
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the firing line at the front, not as a visitor, but as a per- 
manent soldier, and one year’s experience as such is better 
than ten years’ of visiting. 

But, as I said before, the hottest type of conservatism 
I have observed during the past few months is right in 
the old Bay State. . 

CLARENCE J. HARRIS. 

OKLAHOMA CITY. 

[Nevertheless and notwithstanding, something has hap- 
pened in the orthodox denominations, and they are find- 
ing it out, even if we are not. See editorial on this subject. 
—EpIrTor.] : 


The Greatest Kindness in the World. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I read with deep interest the editorial in the Register of 
July 23, on the theme ‘The Greatest Kindness in the 
World.” Its salient ideas, put in clear and eloquent 
phrase, have given an intense delight and illumination to 
a large number. Dr. Dole wrote me that the idea of it 
appealed to him most powerfully, and this is praise from 
one who has himself written wisely and tenderly on the 
same great theme. 

It is self-evident that our bodies must have their daily 
food; therefore we must sow and plant. Our bodies 
should be strong and beautiful; therefore we must have 
exercise and labor. Our minds grow only with use; 
therefore we must study. Truth comes not of itself; 
even the multiplication table must be mastered. Our 
hearts and souls come to their perfect flower in the ser- 
vice of those about us. Goodness is for so many an 
earned increment. In this sense hardship, difficulty, will 
always stand; life is a ceaseless experimenting and struggle. 

But God did not excogitate these conditions, any more 
than he did the multiplication table, or Time and Space,— 


. they are natural phenomena. 


Now here is where, to be true to myself, I must dissent 
from the main idea of this editorial. It implies that where 
life is meanest, hardest, poorest, there are the noblest, 
strongest, bravest natures. But I maintain that as a 
rule in these conditions the meanest, the basest, the 
weakest, and the most timid men and women are found. 
Do not good food, good clothes, good houses, good fathers 
and mothers (the Susanna Wesleys), give us the good chil- 
dren? 

Then it should be our object to make life frees sane, kind, 
and beautiful! It may be: as the editorial says, that a 
certain amount of hardship, discipline, severity, is ‘‘the in- 
evitable condition of all progress,” but not inequality, 
injustice, ugliness, and poverty; and the problem of evil 
stands just where it did before. 

Young men and women go wrong because they do not 
know. Read that strong and brilliant writer, Thomas 
Hardy. Read.‘‘’Tess of the D’Urbervilles.’”’ Poor Tess 
lost her innocency not for reasons in herself, but because 
ofthe hard conditions in which she was placed. 

Those who can make an end to things, those who reach 
out for the great truths, must teach, teach, teach. Let 
all who have strength and vision preach, not the gospel 
of severity, but the gospel of beauty, because beauty in 
the form of poetry, music, painting, and the drama, whose 
wonderful resources, now so ‘“‘wantonly squandered,” as 
G. Louis Dickinson truthfully says, shall become the most 
potent force in the regeneration of mankind. 

The greatest kindness in the world is, to me, the possi- 
bility of the free spirit, of intellectual emancipation to that 
man who can, unfettered, throw the golden chain of his 
thought around the farthest star. 

James G. TOWNSEND. 
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Gifts. 


“OQ World-God, give me Wealth!” the Egyptian cried. 
His prayer was granted. High as heaven, behold 
Palace and pyramid; the brimming tide 
Of lavish Nile washed all his land with gold. 
Armies of slaves toiled ant-wise at his feet, 
World-circling traffic roared through mart and street. 
His priests were gods; his spice-balmed kings, enshrined, 
Set death at naught in rock-ribbed channels deep. 
Seek Pharaoh’s race to-day, and ye shall find 
Rust and the moth, silence and dusty sleep. 


“©, World-God, give me Beauty!’’ cried the Greek. 
His prayer was granted. All the earth became 
Plastic and vocal to his sense; each peak, 
Each grove, each stream, quick with Promethean flame, 
Peopled the world with imaged grace and light. 
The lyre was his, and his the breathing might 
Of the immortal marble, his the play 
Of diamond-pointed thought and golden tongue. 
Go seek the sunshine-race, ye find to-day 
A broken column and a lute unstrung. 


“O World-God, give me Power!’ the Roman cried. 
His prayer was granted. The vast world was chained 
A captive to the chariot of his pride, 
The blood of myriad provinces was drained 
To feed that fierce, insatiable red heart. 
Invulnerably bulwarked every part 
With serried legions and with close-meshed code; 
Within, the burrowing worm had gnawed its home. 
A roofless ruin stands where once abode 
The imperial race of everlasting Rome. 


“O Godhead, give me Truth!”’ the Hebrew cried. 
His prayer was granted. He became the slave 
Of the Idea, a pilgrim far and wide, 
Cursed, hated, spurned, and scourged, with none to save. 
The Pharaohs knew him; and when Greece beheld, 
His wisdom wore the hoary crown of Eld, 
Beauty he hath forsworn, and wealth, and power. 
Seek him to-day, and find in every land. 
No fire consumes him, neither floods devour: 
Immortal through the lamp within his hand. 


Z —Emma Lazarus. 


The Unitarian Name. 


BY CHARLES G. AMES, D.D. 


I cannot say that I ever took the Unitarian name, 
rather it took me. It has been said, ‘‘’There is something 
fatal about a name; other people give it to you always 
in infancy, sometimes afterward, whether you will or 
no.” As days and years went on, I found myself working 
in happy harmony with this body of ministers and 
churches; I found myself gradually welcomed, and I 
found that outsiders rated me by the company I was 
keeping; and best of all, I found among Unitarians those 
three great blessings which I had coveted,—freedom, 
fellowship, and opportunity. 

What did the name matter? It seemed honorable 
to wear it along with such men and women as had be- 
longed to this communion. I sympathized with Chan- 
ning, who cared little for denominationalism, but rejoiced 
to be called a Unitarian when for truth’s sake it became a 
term of reproach. It was a name of very broad interpre- 
tation as a symbol of the unity of God and man and of 
the unity of all forms of truth and good; or, as Dr. 
Bellows expressed it, of the ‘‘unitary sweep of all things 
human into relation with all things divine.” Why might 
we not rally round the flag of an unsectarian sect? If 
some Unitarians were narrow, illiberal, and bigoted, 
it might be due to temperament and personal limitation. 
They certainly failed to comprehend the spirit and princi- 
ples of their own movement. In general, I saw with great 
satisfaction that the Unitarian people were working 
and worshipping together without cramping or crowding 
each other; that every one, minister or Jayman, was left 
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perfectly free to form and re-form his doctrines and guide 
his life without any required subscription or ecclesiastical 
pressure, without calling any man master, yet with the 
large help of individual counsel and a large share of 
spiritual comradeship. 

So when I found that the label ‘‘Unitarian’”’ had some- 
how become attached to me, I no longer tried to get rid of 
it, though I never felt that it covered me all over, nor that 
I was shut up in or bound by it.. My allegiance was not 
due to the name or the sect, but to the divine Cause and 
Kingdom. 

If you define “Unitarian” narrowly so as to include one 
theological doctrine, namely, the belief that God is one 
person and not three, the term properly describes a part 
of my faith. My little finger is Unitarian, perhaps, and 
it works in harmony with my whole hand and arm and 
body, but it is not the whole of me. 

But if Unitarianism be defined very broadly, so as to 


- cover the whole circle of religious thought and life in its 


freest and best aspects—if it is made to mean our oneness 
with God, nature, humanity, and heaven, then it becomes 
identical with Christianity as the universal religion which 
continually gathers into itself all light and love and life, 
and leads us along the broad highways of sonship, service, 
and progress. But then Unitarianism ceases to be dis- 
tinctive; it merges itself in the sweep of all things human, 
into relation with all things divine to which every living 
church contributes. Exactly! I became reconciled to 
the Unitarian movement because it seemed to permit 
and favor this high inclusive and truly catholic tendency. 
For I desired to learn and teach the religion of reality 
and to cherish its very terms with all possible amplitude 
and richness of meaning. 

Thus I got launched among Unitarians by reason of 
their good will, their freedom, and my small share in 
work which they approved. My return to the West 
had given me a fair chance to try and test my new tools 
and my new interpretation of religion. The three years 
at Bloomington, though shadowed by a vast bereavement, 
were years of growing illumination, self-possession, and 
heart-content; and I think they bore good fruit in the 
improved life of men, women, and children, though one 
can never speak of such work without a fresh feeling of 
its poorness, of difficulty, and smallness of result. 


Reduction of Armaments. 


BY A. IRVINE INNES. 


Grimmest irony seems to mark the course of events 
when at this time there comes before us the final programme 
of the Twenty-first Universal Peace Congress, to be held 
in Vienna from September 15 to 19. This peace organi- 
zation dates the attainment of its “‘majority”’ in the midst 
of a war that affects all the continents of the earth. The 
very name of the projected gathering appears to be de- 
rided by the shouts of the battling nations. Among 
the subjects set down for discussion are several that have 
vanished from the vision of the practical world since the 
moment the Austrians fired the first shot at Belgrade. 
One of the topics is ‘The Reduction of Armaments.” 
That is a form of words that we heard in a past which has 
all at once become remote. “The economic reactions of 
armaments upon commerce and industry,’’—that also had 
been brought to the attention of many of us in the “‘ piping 
times of peace’’—the times of the piping hot manufacture 
of armaments on the occult theory of preserving peace by 
preparing for war. Among the marks of honor arranged 
for the members of the Congress were a reception by the 
Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs, and a gala perform- 
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ance at the opera. It would be interesting now to hear 
Count Berchtold speak on international peace and show 
how earnestly he endeavored to maintain it by means of 
his ultimatum to Servia. That performance would sur- 
pass anything operatic. 

But is the cause of world peace dead? ‘This war may 
seem to have killed it. Yet it is perfectly possible that 
the war is killing war. Hitherto the term ‘‘war against 
war” has been used metaphorically. We may see it gain 
expression in actuality, and move on to victory, not 
through the purpose of the belligerents, but greatly to 
their astonishment. Having long denied, with apparent 
sincerity, that their weapons of war were made for war, 
they are proving now the folly of their denial. In the 
torrid political atmosphere the heavily loaded guns have 
“gone off.” They are being used for shooting, which 
happens to be really what they were made for; and the 
infatuated fighters see nothing to do but continue re- 
loading and firing as long as the ammunition lasts and 
the guns hold together and there are men to handle them. 
But that cannot be long. ‘The waste of life and of all 
the means of living is proceeding so fast that the shadow 
of coming famine may be seen approaching devastated 
cities and desert fields. 

Human destinies are moulded in mysterious ways, and 
to-day we see that the great armaments of great nations 
are being reduced more effectually by the fiercest demon- 
strations of enmity than they might have been by any 
friendly agreement. As the war goes on the horrible 
slaughter will more and more decrease the contending 
forces, and the last reserves will finally be exhausted. 
Each army will be but a skeleton of what it was. The 
powerful artillery will be disabled. Battleships will be 
sunk to the bottom of the sea or battered into rubbish for 
the junk-pile. Exhaustion will be king over the poor 
remains of men and horses, forts and ships, homes and fami- 
lies, industry and commerce, and all the treasure that 
was gathered in the years of peace. Watch how the 
armaments go. ‘The process is that of reduction by de- 
struction. It is not the process we should have preferred, 
but possibly through its operation the armies and navies 
may be limited to the dimensions and elevated to the char- 
acter of a peaceful world’s international police. 


Spiritual Life. 


The old hope rises . . . that this sorrow, which at this 
hour seems more than I can bear, may dwell with me 
always as greatness from which my life may take its tone. 
Ellen Watson. 


wt 


God grant that you may so conquer your temptations 
by the power of God that they may not leave you as you 
were, but fill you with the consciousness of God, with the 
consciousness of yourself, and with deep sympathy with 
your brothers.—Phillips Brooks. 


wt 


Moral energy grows with the obstacles against which it 
is measured; and the putting forth of moral energy as the 
purpose of our lives is the highest exemplification of hu- 
manity. When we put forth the highest moral energy, 
then we touch the stars of life—Felix Adler. 


es 


It is the pure in heart who see God and his will most 
clearly: Trifle with the adjustments of a field-glass and 
the picture becomes blurred, and just so far as we trifle 
with the spiritual laws of life, just so far as we live lives 
of self-indulgence, our eyes become so blinded that we can 
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no longer see clearly where to put our faith when the 
storms come. ‘The greatest faith is always found with 
the highest living —Mzinot Osgood Simons. 
Cd 
It is a grand thing to find joy in one’s work. If you 
have found that, you have found the heart of life. Glad 


service is better than great service, unless that be glad, 
too.—James Buckham. 


The World’s Need of Statesmen. 


BY J. SUNDERLAND. 


If during the past thirty years Germany had been 
guided in her national development by an intelligent 
statesmanship of peace instead of by the ambitions of a 
war lord and his military companions, in other words, if 
she had been wise enough to spend the enormous amount 
of money which she has worse than wasted on her army 
and navy in improving the condition of her people and 
in educating them not only in science and the arts, but 
also in ethics, good citizenship, and the principles of peace 
and good will to all nations, how different would have 
been her case to-day! Instead of being confronted by a 
world in arms, with hardly a friend among the nations, 
feared by all and hated by many, she would not have had 
an enemy in the world, and therefore she would have 
been the safest nation in the world. No one would have 
dared to attack her; no one would have wished to attack 
her. More than that, she would have been at the head 
of the world, the most prosperous, respected, honored, 
admired, and influential nation on the earth—the pattern 
which every other nation would have desired to follow, 
and which, sooner or later, every one would have been 
compelled to follow or else be left hopelessly behind as 
regards prosperity, wealth, and civilization, ag well as 


. safety. The productivity of her agriculture would have 


been greatly increased, and her manufactures and com- 
merce would have been doubled, because the capital, 
skill, and human effort which now through her military 
ambition she has wasted would have been available for 
agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial use. Her 
wealth would have been enormously augmented. Long 
before now her people, who are among the most gifted 
in the world, would have so far outdistanced in scientific 
knowledge, training, and skill all army and navy bur- 
dened peoples that all those nations would have been 
compelled to send to her for teachers and experts. Not 
least in significance, she would have been able to forge 
ahead, far beyond all her burdened and crippled neighbors, 
in literature and all the fine arts. 

In one direction the German Kaiser has shown con- 
siderable wisdom. Everybody gladly confesses that to 
a commendable degree he has fostered intellectual edu- 
cation and scientific and industrial development, and thus 
has carried Germany ahead far on that road. But what 
has this availed? For, unfortunately, he has offset, and 
much more than offset, it all by his blind militarism. 
The wealth which Germany has created by virtue of her 
education and science has been swallowed up in battle- 
ships and armies, instruments of pure destruction. Thus 
he has limited the educational advance of Germany to 
one-half of what it might have been, largely thrown away 
the results of what advance has been made, and crushed 
almost to death the common people with burdens; at 
the same time, he has made half the world Germany’s 
enemy, when the opposite policy would have made all 
the world her friend. He has educated for war instead 
of peace, and so he has got war instead of peace. 

The Kaiser has thought his policy one of statesman- 


: 


in a decent house? 
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ship. There was no statesmanship in it. He and. the 
men who have agreed with him have simply been ob- 
sessed and blinded by the ideals of a barbarous past, 
—a past so ignorant as to believe that civilization can 
rest on a foundation of bayonets, hate, and national 
enmity. 

What Germany needs, and what the whole world needs, 
above everything else, is real statesmanship; that is, 
statesmanship enlightened enough to understand that 
hate—alike individual hate and national hate—is weak- 
ness, always was and always will be; that enmity never 
yet gave anything good to the world, and never can; 
that not the clenched fist of war and of preparation for 
war, but only the open hand of industrial peace and in- 
ternational good will is strong enough to lay enduring 
foundations for any state. May Heaven have mercy on 
Germany and all the rest of our war-cursed earth, and 
give us for the guidance of the world’s national and inter- 
national affairs no longer rulers obsessed by the out- 
grown ideals of our ignorant and savage past, but en- 
lightened statesmen, abreast of the knowledge and ideals 
of the twentieth century, statesmen wise enough to 
understand that the safety and prosperity of nations 
lies not in educating for war, but in educating for peace! 


The Responsibility of the Day. 


There rests upon the Unitarian ministry and laity 
of this generation a large responsibility. We have in- 
herited a great faith, and a certain material equipment for 
the spread of that faith. We are the administrators of 
a large trust. It is pertinent to ask what we are doing 
with it. It is no exaggeration to say that our fathers 
shed their blood to establish this gospel, which is now 
being generally adopted by other churches. They are 
adopting it because of its merits, because they see its 
truth, and realize its value as a workable faith. 

Assuming that the battle of our forefathers is practi- 
cally won, we are face to face with the question, What 
are we going to do with the victory? ‘This is a question 
which is actually at the present time being forced to a 
crisis in our denomination, nor can it be long be‘ore the 
issue will be drawn and a line-up on the grounds of con- 
science, service, and efficiency will be made. It is not 
a time for timid and time-serving thinking; we must face 
this big responsibility, and face it soon. No sentimental 
dilly-dallying will do; we must think and act in the 
heroic spirit of our fathers. For if any church has a 
work to do, ours certainly has; if any church has reason 
for growing, ours can and should grow—strong, healthy, 
and active. 

It is inevitable that those who work in great centres 
should realize the need for social reform, for the sweat- 
ing wage and unequal conditions of labor are only too 
apparent Supposing, however, that these social wrongs 
were righted, would that as if by a magic wand put the 
whole world right? Would the world be right because 
every one earned and received a decent wage and lived 
We know men living in mansions 
who are immoral and unhappy; we know men living a 
clean and happy life, brightly and dutifully for God and 
humanity, in the slums. Experience has shown that to 
change an individual’s environment is not necessarily 
to change his character. 

The message of religion to men to-day is to remember 
that they are not merely of the earth, earthy; it calls 
upon men and women to bear witness that God is in the 


_ world. Let the man of business be reminded that he 


servant of God, and called to be just in all his 
; let the workman think not merely of his wages, 


the 
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but also of those opportunities and privileges for spiritual 
and intellectual culture which now more than ever before 
lie within his reach. To many a poor woman made 
desolate by the death of her husband, slaving day and 
night, week in and week out, to keep herself and her 
children, the thought that God is near and knows all 
1s ever a message of encouragement and cheer. What is 
needed to-day is more time to think. In the rush with 
railways, motor cars, the telegraph, the telephone, and 
the aéroplane, thinking has become a lost art. There is 
now no time for thought. Yet there never was an age 
when we required more time to think, as a nation and 
as individual Christian men and women.—Christian Life. 


August, 1914. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


When Cromwell, as a young man, walked in his garden, 
thinking on the fate of England, he saw spots of blood on 
the leaves of his hedge-rows. To-day in vision we too 
may see tokens of the carnage going on overseas. Stand- 
ing on some high point overlooking the Atlantic, we may, 
with an ear attentive to the suggestions of the wind and 
the breaking waves, seem to hear the thunder of cannon, 
the hiss of mighty projectiles, of a great sea-fight. 

Never has the summer, the great holiday-time, been 
more rudely interrupted by a conflict so universal among 
forces so mighty. What were other wars, even the great- 
est, in comparison with this? How came it all about? we 
ask in despair of ever knowing the truth of the upheaval 
so appallingly sudden and unexpected. A few weeks ago 
the world seemed profoundly peaceful, and now nearly all 
Europe is in arms. 

How tranquil the sky looked the day before it was 
sprung upon us, how golden the sunlight, how good and 
fructifying was the mild summer rain!—nature going on 
in her gentle, orderly course without a hint of world-wide 
disaster, not a token that this August would prove ex- 
ceptional, standing out lurid and red against the back- 
ground of years. 

How tranquilly the nights folded down over the earth, 
with white stars blossoming, and the moon gleaming on 
still waters, the crystalline clear sky, the fleece of clouds 
in the west, the reaped fields lying as if asleep under the 
last golden suffusion from the sunset! Reflections built 
like magic cities in quiet streams! The mountains folded 
blue on blue, purple on purple, enclosed in great bar- 
riers of forest dense in foliage, and wide-spread branches 
untorn by tempests, unrusted by frost and decay! 

It is all as perfect now as then, but the poetry and the 
peace have departed. Sadly they went away in the 
course of a few hours, when the musketry and artillery 
began to play on the fields of Belgium, and we know 
not when they will return. We wonder that nature 
is so unfeeling, that all the earth is steeped in a dream 
of golden peace when, humanly speaking, the sunset 
should wear the color of blood, black trailing clouds like 
mourning vestments should cover the heavens, and the 
winds breathe out a funereal dirge. 

But, though the sun still continues to shine and waters 
refuse to clothe themselves in ashen gray, still everything 
is changed. ‘The birds are silent, not because of wars 
or rumors of wars, but because it is their time to refrain 
from song. Crickets chirp slowly in the grass, and keep 
company with the stars and the owls at night, and the 
katydid punctuates the darkness with its friendly little 
note. Nature can transfer to human thought and feeling 
its own moods. We say the morning laughs, the land- 
seape smiles. But there is a reflex action by which the 
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human mood is thrown back upon all we see. Music 
turns to a dead march, and the world even on bright days 
seems hung with crape, and the most beautiful scene is 
tinged with sadness. 

Yes, there are days even here, three thousand miles 
away from the seat of the great conflict, when one dead 
seems laid at every door. Everything is blurred and con- 
fused before its immensity. For, wherever we begin 
the day, we soon come round to the helpless feeling of as- 
tonishment that such a thing could have been sprung 
upon us just when the trumpets and sackbuts and haut- 
boys of the world’s peacemakers were acclaiming the beat- 
ing of swords into pruning-hooks, and the lying down of 
the lion with the lamb. 

Who could have imagined a month ago, when thou- 
sands upon thousands of our country-people were wander- 
ing about Europe, enjoying all the lovely sights of that 
storied world, its art, its palaces, churches, and noble 
cities, that in a short time cannon would be beating down 
some of those grand monuments, and the holiday-makers 
fleeing toward home as from the wrath to come? We can 
but think that this month will be known in time to come 
as one of the most tragic in history. 

Wherever you go on the street, in the train, in the shop, 
there is the rustle of newspapers eagerly turned, the low, 
earnest tones of people, talking of only one thing, the 
world war,—the wonder and horror of it, that has upset 
all preconceived ideas, and is too great a thing for the 
ordinary mind to grasp at once. All other interests have 
suddenly sunk like a stone into a bottomless sea. Can 
the world ever be the same again after months or years 
of locked and interlocked struggle, the deadly grip of the 
most advanced nations of the earth? What does civiliza- 
tion mean when in a few days these highly polished 
countries can become as dangerous to foreign exiles and 
sojourners as once the North American forests were, 
filled with savage red men on the warpath? 


It is impossible to-day not to lose faith in man’s prog- 


ress, and the toning down and humanizing of his savage 
instincts. Is he not still much the same hunter and slayer 
of his brother that he was in the fifteenth or any previous 
century? 

The folly and wickedness of this war is like a night- 
mare intensified by the fact that the combatants are each 
and all calling upon the Almighty to show himself favor- 
able to their side. Were it not better to leave God out 
of the question, when such invocations seem blasphe- 
mous? ‘The wide-spread misery, the anguish, tears, and 
blood seem to overspread the world. Te Deums sung in 
the churches, Dead Marches played in the streets, the 
blare of trumpets proclaiming victory, cannot cover the 
solemn undertone of grief and despair that rises from the 
hearts of the lowly and obscure, the victims of the car- 
nage. 

Then turn to the field hospitals and the shattered 
towns and burning villages filled with dead and dying 
men, who know not why they were forced to fight, and 
render up their lives, not for any grand, just, and right- 
eous cause for which men die gladly, but for greed, and 
ambition, and jealousy, and hatred. So sadness, dread, 
and fear at the sudden reversal and wiping away of all 
common interests fill,the world. Suddenly joy and inno- 
_ cent gladness seem to have withered. The poetry of life 
has fled. What place for the Muses, and Apollo and his 
lyre, when millions of men are struggling together in the 
game of war, on a scale so gigantic that no war in the past 
surpassed it in extent, or in the issues that hang on its 
results? 

A little more than one hundred and one years ago the 
earth of that old Flemish land shook under the tread of 
great armies, and the rumble of artillery. History may 
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repeat™herself, only on a vaster scale. Who that has 
visited the battle-field of Waterloo has failed to note its 
points of view where the eye sweeps over the whole tragic 
scene, dotted with monuments to the dead, erected by the 
allied nations and even by France? 

‘The wheat was ripe and standing thick in the fields on 
that bodeful 18th of June, 1815. It has doubtless all been 
reaped by this time. When I saw it, the roads to Char- 
leroi and Paris stretched peacefully through the unfenced 
plain, and over the rolling land, as if dreaming in their 
loneliness of all quiet rural scenes. No voice from the 
turf arose from the dead where so many thousands lay 
buried, asin Rostand’s vivid play of ‘“‘L’ Aiglon”’ where the 
mournful sound comes up so solemnly from the field of 
Wagram. ‘There is nothing to speak of war except the 
monuments until you come to the terrible old ruin of 
Hougomont where all the wounds and scars upon the build- 
ings, and upon the very earth itself, are ineflaceable. The 
avenue of trees, the old orchard where thousands fell 
amid the apple-trees, the pierced wall, the well filled with 
the dead, the old chapel broken and defaced, where only a 
half-ruined head of Christ still looks out with unutter- 
able pathos from the mutilated wall. How terrible to 
imagine another and a far greater conflict on that haunted 
ground! ‘That scene of history that once insured a space 
of peaceful life to Europe may again become the arbiter 
of its fate. 

What is to come after this tragic August? Who can 
answer the question? If the great war changes the map 
of Europe, may it not also change men’s tempers and feel- 
ings by the monstrous sacrifices it exacts, until war will 
become abhorrent and impossible for all time to come? 
And, meantime, the days pass glowing, silent, filled with 
massive verdure kept fresh and shining by the great 
summer rains,—marshalling still and perfect nights as the 
earth wheels and great constellations sink to the western 
sea. The hills grow small and gray as the mist draws 
its mantle around their shoulders, while the waters re- 
flect the young moon in their mirror. 


Our Grounds of Hope. 


BY REV. CHARLES EH. ST. JOHN. 


The Unitarian church aims to be a leader and sharer 
in the best life of the world. We shall be leaders if we 
are strong. We shall join in all good things if we have a 
mighty hope. Strength and hopefulness are indissolubly 
linked together. Neither can be held in full nobleness 
without the other. In the realms of art it is the man of 
trusting, upward-looking soul, the man who looks out 
into the brightness of a new life for mankind, who builds 
the noble cathedral, paints the inspired canvas, and makes 
marble throb with life. In the political life of the world 
all the best work is done by men who have the hopeful 
spirit, the fire of earnest leadership in their natures. 
In all places the men of high hope are the men of toil. 
They march in every perilous campaign. They fight 
at every post of uncertainty. Where difficulties accumu- 
late and uncertainties increase, there crowd in the men 
of joyous heart. Let others do the easy work: they who 
trust the future will undertake what is arduous, will face 
the discouragements, will lead every forlorn hope in 
the day of battle for human rights or the redemption 
of souls from their sin; and, what is more instructive, 
they will succeed. ‘The proof of this can be seen in the 
pulpits of every sect. ‘The ministers who lack hopefulness, 
who have no deep confidence in their own strength, no 
firm belief in the cause they seem to serve, do always 


minister to decreasing congregations; while the preachers 
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of valiant hope always obtain some fine success, in spite 
of whatever defects they may be hampered by. 

Hopelessness is the more fatal in the pulpit for the 
reason that hope grows, naturally and necessarily, from 
all pure religion. The hopeless preacher has not a deep 
religion. ‘The hopeless church has no excuse for existence. 
Especially in the Unitarian cause is any despair fatal; 
for, God be thanked, our church stands in the very front 
of the ranks of hope. 

Let us consider briefly our grounds of hope. No 
church has a clearer outline to its thought, none a body of 
truth more available for the uplifting of man, none a 
brighter outlook into things not yet achieved. That 
brave outlook is justified by our twofold faith,—our 
faith in man, and our faith in God. We have unbounded 
confidence in human nature. There are in human life 
many weaknesses, many sins that shame us, many 
Innumerable souls do evil 
wilfully, and every soul blunders more or less in the search 
for good. Nevertheless, every mind that observes life 
with the full wisdom of our Unitarian faith can see that 
the great movements of human souls are forward ones, 
and that the actual strength of humanity is goodness and 
noble purpose. The simple Christian teaching that the 
way to reclaim a fallen soul is not to threaten, but to 
love him, rested in the mind of Jesus upon confidence 
in human nature; and our Unitarian religious work all 
rests still upon the same faith in man. We build our 
churches, organize our works, preach our gospel without 
fear, because we know there lies about us a nobly recep- 
tive world of growing human souls. Whatever seed we 
sow will assuredly take root, so rich is the soil we work 
upon. This is our faith in man. All the studies of the 
scholars, all the toilings of the philanthropists, all the 
passionate struggles of the impatient among us, do but 
serve to enlarge the scope of this faith. The challenges 
and questionings that may destroy a childish faith make 
ours to glow with a whiter heat. We know that man has 
an eternal life in him, deathless capacities for good; and 
we shall go on through storm and sunshine with our words 
and deeds of love to man. No man can enter into the 
full spirit of our glorious church until he has a glad con- 
viction that life is an inestimable blessing, and that life 
has its root and its growth in goodness. 

The other part of our twofold faith and most important 
ground of hope is faith in God. With all our heart and 
mind and strength and soul we believe in the good God. 
We know that love and righteous power reach their 
perfection in him. God is the guarantee, then, that love 
and goodness have no end; that truth, once seen, is 
never lost. Moreover, God is our guarantee of eternal 
life for all human souls. Believing as we do in human 
nature, we see there a vast deal that is too good to perish, 
and many undeveloped merits that strenuously foretell 
a future limitless career. But the sins and the slowness of 
advance perplex us, and over the gap of death we cannot 
see. Very essential to Unitarian hopefulness, then, is 
our mighty reliance upon God. Our knowledge of the 
Almighty bridges that gap of death, and steadies our 
judgment in the presence of all the evils of this life. 
Whatsoever is good the good God preserves. Whats- 
ever is a mystery in the toiling way of man can await 
its explanation till we are lifted up to read the record 
of the whole divine sweep of the creative thought of God. 
All things, all events, all sorrows, are links in something 
God has breathed growth into. A baby does not under- 
stand the polysyllables I use. The ills and delays of 
human and physical life are the long words of God. 

Now trust in man involves royal confidence in your- 


self; and we believe in ourselves as having a great work to 


do, and as possessing powers that enable us at least to 
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give our lives in the attempt to carry it out. When a 
man who has this fine self-reliance goes to work with a 
jubilant conviction that God is with him, that he can work 
with God, then good must come to pass. ‘There is noth- 
ing that can check the rush of such a Christlike life as 
that. See, then, what fine grounds of hope we have in 
ourselves. We have mental training, often of a high 
degree; we have moral faculties, some of them glorious 
in their strength, all of them capable of ceaseless growth; 
and we have time and opportunity for exerting all our 
inner forces. Our scope of action is fairly bewildering in 
its calls upon us. Our time is simply endless. ‘There- 
fore, both our faculties and our opportunities ought to 
give us an ever-increasing hope. What good thing we 
do not accomplish to-day we may do to-morrow. Missed 
to-morrow, it shall yield to us in the days beyond. ‘The 
deeds to which our valor aspires shall be made real in 
good time. ‘This no Unitarian can doubt. We cannot 
foretell the time or place of their achievement. We do 
not know how rapidly the kingdom of heaven is going to 
deepen around us. But we do know the trend of man’s 
advance; we know the blessed outcome of all brave 
endeavor. So, through all paths of hardship, delay, 
suffering, and darkness, our steady hope leads us on. 
Upon our power to quicken the things that are slow, 
upon our immortality, upon the ultimate victory of all 
good, we rely in serenest assurance. Such is our faith in 
man and in God. In all the range of human thought 
these are the broadest, bravest, truest thoughts I ever 
yet have met. 

It is the noble privilege of our church to bring this 
matchless faith to bear upon the struggling world for 
its enlightenment and its peace. In a street-car the 
other day I saw a woman’s face that has haunted me 
ever since,—so despairing, so forlorn, so bitter with the 
sense of wrong, so weary and scornful with having en- 
dured the repeated insults of evil-minded men, so utterly 
sad it was. I thought then, and I firmly believe, that the 
one thing that hard-pressed young woman needed more 
than all else—even more than true friends and happiness— 
was a sense of God, and a knowledge of the possibilities 
of her life, strong enough to lift her into the spirit of hope. 
Hope would be her salvation. She needed exactly what 
a church like ours is intended to bring to such as she. 
In every city and village of our land there are uncounted 
people like her, who, for one reason or another, need to 
hear and trust our ringing words of unquenchable hope. 
So let us take a firmer hold upon our ideals, and believe 
more hopefully than ever in their saving power. 

When we want to touch the nerves of life, there is no 
other human power equal to the power of religion, which 
gives us the Eternal for the guarantee of our assertions 
and our work. Were our Unitarian theology to be 
proven false; our Biblical scholarship, our theories of 
church government, our ideas concerning worship, our 
scientific theories, our systems of social order, all to be 
swept away in the advance of knowledge,—we should 
still have left the power of our religion—our faith in 
man and in God, our unconquerable hope. 

So God be praised for our hope, and God help us to 
keep on the alert. The bare hint that there may have to 
be changes in our theology, our science, our social organ- 
ism, is enough to show us that our work as a Unitarian 
church is merely begun. There is glorious work before 
us. Our opportunities are broader and clearer now than 
ever. We can point to city after city and soul upon soul 
where our gospel alone will come in as a word of God. 

Let us be faithful, then. Let us trust our hope. Let 
us rejoice in the indescribable magnitude of the work 
demanded of us, and let us thank God for our commis- 
sions as champions of hope for mankind. For our high 
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beliefs, for our noble opportunities, for our generous hopes, 
let us thank Him who has bestowed these blessed things 
upon us. 

The key-note of all our prayers and the tender ac- 
companiment of all our efforts should be the happy feel- 
ing of gratitude to Almighty God. For one, I thank God 
for the problems that tax my understanding, and for the 
thorny ways of life that force me to be wise. I thank 
God that for all the best things of my life I have had to 
struggle with all my might. I thank God that it is never 
easy to accomplish excellent things, and that, on the other 
hand, no strenuous moral endeavor ever fails to bless the 
soul that makes it. I thank God that life is exactly what 
it is,—an advance wherein men are planting most noble 
moral strength upon a past of most perplexing failures 
and mishaps, and also developing beautiful serenity and 
wisdom by their bold watching for openings of duty into 
the dark cloud of the future. I thank God for this 
helpful toil of the ages. I thank him for the discipline 
of our waiting for light. I thank him that we cannot see 
into the future. Yet our most heroic joy is in facing this 
non-committal future of ours. All that is strong, valiant, 
and true within our natures points exultantly out to the 
unknown days that we are to know only one by one. Our 
bravest hopes rise to face the grimmest uncertainties. 
Over every other thanksgiving rises the full tone of our 
gratitude for the deeds of honor and of brotherhood 
we shall do out there in the darkness. For my hopes, 
then,—for the sublime hopes of the Unitarian cause,— 
more than for anything else, I give praise to Almighty 
God. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Congregationalism.* 


BY PROF. C. M. CLARK. 


For some years now there has been much discussion 
in the church historical circles of Germany over the 
continuity of German Protestantism. How much of 
the Old Protestantism of Luther and the Epigones of the 
Reformation is now left in the New Protestantism arisen 
since the days of the Enlightenment and the French 
Revolution? ‘The advocates of the New assure us that 
even Ijther was more medieval than modern. ‘The 
protagonists for the Old assert that Luther was a modern 
in principle and tendency; that, despite his confessedly 
many points of contact with medieval religion, with 
him begins the modern age of the church. Probably 
the latter are nearer right than the former. At any rate 
the burden of proof is on the supporters of the New Protes- 
tantism, whose assertions are contrary to the general 
consensus of opinion (in the case of not only ecclesiastical, 
but secular historians as well). 

In regard to our own body there can scarcely be a doubt 
that, as regards the fundamentals, there has been a con- 
tinuity to our Protestantism down to a generation ago. 
It was substantially the faith of the Pilgrims that was 
reconfessed about Plymouth Rock in 1865. Except for 
a single, and that not a major, point, the same may be 
said in respect of the Creed of 1883. But, suppose we 
ascend, instead of descend, from the period of the Refor- 
mation, over the pathway of religious belief, just as in 
the case of Luther, so in the case of our forefathers, the 
fundamentals of their faith can be traced back of the 
Reformation, back of the Middle Ages, to the great forma- 
tive period of Christian doctrine. Our thesis will stand 
that the fathers left us the heritage of the Catholic faith 
of the church intact, complete. Of course, there has been 


*These paragraphs are taken from the leading address.given on Interdenominational 
Day of the New England Congregational Congress, Isles of Shoals, Aug. 9, 1014. 
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a “collapse of Calvinism,” but only as for Protestants 
there had been a collapse of Thomist speculation, or of 
much of Augustinianism, and of many another fine-spun 
and well-wrought system of doctrine. These systems 
“have had their day, have had their day and ceased to 
be,” but through and in them all have been preserved 
the great fundamentals, not only of Christian faith, but 
of Christian doctrine, down to within a generation at 
least. No student of the history of doctrine, whatever 
his own views now may be, but must confess that through- 
out the whole course there is more of likeness than of 
unlikeness, more of unity than of diversity. Ireneus, 
Origen, Augustine, Bernard, Thomas, Luther, Calvin, 
Edwards, Bushnell, could all unite in their profound 
conviction of the great fundamentals of the Catholic faith. 

What of to-day and to-morrow in our Congregational 
faith? The great mass of Congregationalists to-day are 
in the line of continuity. It may be because this is not 
a time pre-eminently marked for profound theological 
thought (we have among us to-day no great theologians) 
that the most of our people are simply holding fast to 
the heritage of the fathers; but no candid observer of 
Congregationalists, east and west, of not the clergy only, 
but of the laity (and we must remember our fundamental 
democracy), but must confess that they are holding fast 
to their Catholic heritage. And to-morrow? Well, the 
average student of history, whatever his personal con- 
victions, is inclined to conservatism in his judgments. 
The student of history knows only too well how what 
seem at the time great sweeping divergences prove only 
swiftly moving eddies, while the great central stream 
flows on in magnificent continuity with the past. 

There is a final item in this summary of the main points 
of our Congregational heritage to which I would direct 
your attention. It is a matter so subtle that one scarcely 
knows how to term it,—our spirit, our mood, our 
temper, our temperament. It may be called tolerance, 
or breadth, or catholicity, or comprehensiveness. 

The fathers were accused of intolerance toward Roger 
Williams and the early Baptists, and yet within less than 
two generations they were helping ordain and welcome 
a Baptist minister in Boston. ‘They have it thrown up 
to them that they were not very tender with Quakers, 
but the Quakers of Massachusetts Bay Colony were not 
the mild-mannered, sane-tempered Friends of our day. 
They had a little brush with witches, but that episode 
was but a bagatelle compared with the wholesale execu- 
tions of the motherland, of Scotland, and especially of 
the Continent. Within the time of the men who visited 
the death penalty, the entire colony had done public 
penance. A century ago we were just entering on the 
most prolonged, vigorous, and bitter contest we ever 
waged with antagonists, but it was not fifty years before 
the two churches, once forming a single church, were 
living in peace, if not in unity of conviction. 

“We are not sectarian nor exclusive. We dwell more 
upon the points on which we agree than upon the points 
on which we differ. ... We have no quarrels with any- 
body. Claiming the right to worship God in our own 
way, and to do our work as seemeth to us best, we give 
to every body of Christians the rights we claim for our- 
selves? 1°) 

“We deny to no man the freedom with which Christ 
has set us free. ... While we do not believe in the uniform- 
ity of the church, we do believe most heartily in its unity, 
and our constant aim is to keep ‘the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace.’ With all true Christians every- 
where we join with Christ in his high-priestly prayer 
that all his followers may be one. We believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church, the communion of the saints.’ 
(C. E. Jefferson, ‘“ Congregationalism.’’) 
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Stress may be laid upon the distinction drawn in this 
quotation between uniformity and unity. There have 
been great efforts made in recent years for union with 
Free Baptists, with Christians, with Methodist Protes- 
tants, with United Brethren. It is doubtful whether 
very soon again there will be any like attempts. The work 
done at Kansas City last fall in reorganizing our body, in 
compacting its members, in giving it a centre and a cir- 
cumference, in establishing a denominational conscious- 

- ness, if continued and increased, has perhaps postponed 
to a far, indefinite future any likelihood that we shall 
attempt to make union out of unity. There can never 
be uniformity. There may perhaps be union. ‘There 
must be the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. 

BANGOR ‘THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The Heritage and Destiny of Three New England 
Denominations.* 


BY WILLIAM H. SAYWARD. 


“Now Isaac dwelt in the valley of Gerar. And he 
waxed great and grew more and more, till the Philistines 
envied him... . And he digged wells as his father Abra- 
ham did. . . . Now it came to pass when Isaac’s servants 
had digged in the valley, and found there a well of spring- 
ing water, that the herdmen of Gerar did strive with 
Isaac’s herdmen, saying, This water is ours. So Isaac 


called the name of that well Esek, which by interpreta-. 


tion is Contention: because there they contended with 
him. ‘Therefore is it called to this day, the Well of Con- 
tention. And they digged another well, and they strove 
for that also: wherefore he called the name of it Sitnah, 
which by interpretation is Enmity, and so is it called to 
this day. And Isaac removed from thence and digged 
another well: and for that they strove not. And he 
called the name of that well Rehoboth, which by inter- 
pretation is A Broad Place. For, said Isaac, the Lord 
hath made room for us, and we shall be fruitful in the 
land.” 

There are inheritances that we do not value, inherit- 
ances that seem evil and which we would gladly escape 
if we could, but the inheritance comprehended in our 
topic cannot be of that type. It must be in the nature of 
wealth of some kind, and of a kind we consider valuable. 

The word “wealth” is built upon the old Saxon word 
“Wwela”’ or “well,” and signifies a condition where there 
is abundance of that which makes for welfare. 

Heritages that we value are of that nature, and in- 
strumentalities that bring us such heritages are entitled 
to our gratitude. 

Iam expected perhaps to record the heritage which 
the Unitarian dénomination has received from the fathers 

| of that faith, but in the first place I am not sufficiently 
informed to offer an inventory of the achievements of 
' that denomination, and secondly it seems to me more 
appropriate to speak of the wonderful heritage that has 
come to all three of these New England denominations 
- out of the mighty past, and to indicate how the divinity 
: which shapes our ends, in spite of our clumsy hewing, has 
___ been using us all with purpose so large and comprehen- 
sive, that our microscopic differentiations have faded 
} already into insignificance, and will eventually merge 
us in one great movement, with one common aim, one 
purpose, one destiny! 

Out of the wonderful past, then, we see emerging a 
heritage which excites the three great forces by which 
we live,—our admiration, our hope, our love. 


__ *Giyen on Interdenominational Day, New England Congregational Congress, April 
9, 1984. 
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Our admiration is excited because we see that this 
heritage has been gained by a struggle toward perfec- 
tion, and that its value depends upon its use. 

Our hope is excited because we wish to share in this 
heritage which offers such splendid opportunity to add 
our service to that of the earnest souls in all ages in that 
upward movement which began in the clod and is to end 
in the stars. 

Our reverent love is excited because we begin at last to 
comprehend that we are all absolutely needed, that com- 
plete perfection cannot in any event be attained without 
our contribution. 

Admiration, hope, and love lead us up to heights where 
we can clearly see the route the pioneers of our faith 
have followed and we can understand what it cost them 
to gain these things of value which are now passed on 
to us. The leaf out of Jewish tradition which I have 
taken as my text suggests the character of the heritage 
that comes down to us from these pioneers. Isaac sought 
for water in the narrow valley, but the Philistines took 
the wells from him, and it was not till Isaac dug a well 
away from the valleys and in a broad place that he 
was safe, and grew and prospered. So our pioneers 
sought for the eternal springs in many a narrow and 
restricted place, but were compelled to push away from 
these limitations out from the shadow of the mountains 
of superstition, and they have urged their way until at 
last they have found all their divergent paths coming 
together in a Broad Place, and this Rehoboth which 
they have gained is the heritage they pass on to us. 

This heritage is free from all encumbrance; it is not 
simply a collection of relics, neither is there any dead 
hand of vestments and candles and banners and incense 
and genuflections and whispered prayers imposed upon 
it. Thanks be to God, this heritage is religion, and 
not asystem. System always indicates fixed boundaries. 
Religion cannot be bound! It must have broad spaces 
in which to stretch out its mighty arms to embrace all 
humanity and make it ever more and more divine. 

This, then, is our heritage, a condition whose chief 
attribute is opportunity, and our destiny is outlined 
in our heritage. Our destiny is service, service with an 
unparalleled equipment and a range that reaches from 
centre to circumference,—a service which finds equal 
significance in simple friendliness of heart to heart, or 
in wide magnificence of effort which blends Occident 
and Orient into complete harmony. 

It is our happy destiny to pass this constantly broaden- 
ing faith on and on, this faith which embraces all man- 
kind as manifestation of that Wonder which in our 
highest range of thought we call God! 


Prayer. 


Thou who art the Providence of the World, from whom 
cometh every good and perfect gift: let thy blessing now 
rest upon us,as a people. Enable every race which thou 
hast drawn hither by thy guiding spirit to dedicate its 
noblest gifts to the common good. Grant us wisdom to 
make the homes of our land abodes of comfort; grant us 
knowledge to lead all children in the right way. Inspire 
us with a new sense of sympathy for those who are in 
sorrow, need, or any other adversity, and for those who 
are worn with excessive toil. Hasten the day when the 
sense of kinship shall be firm and strong. Increase in us 
the manifold gifts of thy spirit, that through thy counsel 
and might we may do those works which glorify thee and 
gladden and uplift human lives. So, as co-workers with 
thee, shall we help to establish good-will upon the earth, 
and to bring thy kingdom to every heart. Amen. 
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When I Remember. 


When I remember something which I had, 
But which is gone, and I must do without, 
I sometimes wonder how I can be glad, 
Even in cowslip time when hedges sprout; 
It makes me sigh to think on it,—but yet 
My days will not be better days, should I forget. 


When I remember something promised me, 
But which I never had, nor can have now, 
Because the promiser we no more see 
In countries that accord with mortal vow; 
When I remember this, I mourn,—but yet 
My happier days are not the days when I forget. 
—Jean Ingelow. 


A Florida Letter. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


Florida has acquired unrivalled reputa- 
tion for her almost frostless winters, and a 
climate perfumed with pine, oranges, and 
roses in midwinter. The State is made up, 
in fact, of two coasts, each one hundred 
miles in diameter, and all the way from Fer- 
nandina clear around to Pensacola fanned by 
the cooling winds of the Atlantic from the 
east and the Gulf of Mexico from the west. 
These play overhead every day in the year, 
and make a grand display of threatening 
clouds that equalize the atmosphere quite 
as much in June as in January. During the 
dry season, which is winter, there are very 
few showers, sometimes not nearly enough; 
yet the orange pickers go on with their work 
in January as comfortably as the apple- 
pickers in a New York orchard in October. 

Our winter gardens are full of vegetables, 
from the cabbages of Christmas, and the 
lettuce and celery that soon follow, to the 
peas and corn of February, and the egg-plant 
of March. It is winter, to be sure, and fire- 
places are not at all out of order during per- 
haps at least one hundred days. Deciduous 
leaves have fallen, and even the wild grasses 
have stopped growing; nor will they start 
again until some time in February. Yet 
there are loquats in January and mulberry- 
trees loaded in March. It is no wonder that 
tourists pour down upon us in an unending 
tide, and that the more fragile folk of the 
North consider Florida “a winter resort.” 

When I first came to Florida it was to 
avoid the grippe, which was undermining my 
life, and to escape zero weather, which at 
seventy I could no longer endure. In the 
course of two winters a vicious catarrh en- 
tirely vanished, while I had not even seen a 
flake of snow. Light frosts had, however, 
occasionally whitened the roofs, and once or 
twice had burned the cheeks of the roses. 
Just once the thermometer had dropped to 
twenty-seven above zero, and the weather 
was pronounced intolerable. 

My purpose had been to become a peripa- 
tetic farmer, spending the colder months in 
Florida, but going North early enough in 
April to make garden and cultivate my or- 
chards. It did not occur to me that a perma- 
nent home in Florida would be tolerable. 
Yet it was on my first visit that President 
Blackman of Rollins College said to me, “It 
will be a foolish thing to trail back and forth, 
for what you get done in the way of home- 
making while here will be mostly undone 
while you are gone.”” And Mrs. Blackman 
added, ‘‘I have been in Florida fifteen years, 
and all winter am longing for summer to 
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come.” Some one added, “Sunstroke is not 
known in Florida.” 

Ah, well! I heard what was said. without 
comprehending it. It did not occur to me as 
possible that any one could spend the mid- 
summer days here, with the thermometer 
at ninety or ninety-five, sometimes over one 
hundred, by the week, and yet be comfort- 
able. On the contrary, I tried the migratory 
system for four years, spending about half 
of the time in my Northern fruit orchards, 
and the other half under the pines in Florida. 
This worked very well at the Northern end, for 
soon after the first of November I could close 
out my apple crop, rent out my horse and 
cow for the winter, close up my house, save my 
coal bills, and get away before severest win- 
ter had closed in. I had already built a 
comfortable Southern house on Lake Lucy, 
which, with surrounding land, I personally 
owned; and, going back and forth by sea 
voyage, the annual episode was enlivening, 
to say the least. 

Only this, that vegetation develops so 
rapidly here in the South that I found my 
hands and saw were needed in my orchard 
every day in the year. In the North we put 
our tools away as winter comes on, and our 
cellars have in storage what here we leave 
on the trees or in the ground. Here in Flor- 
ida we run our cultivators every day in the 
year, and the pruning-knife is just as busy 
in January as in June. Our sweet potatoes 
we do not dig until we need them for the 
table, and then one bushel at a time. We 
pick our oranges from the first’of November 
until the last of May; and there is some new 
sort of fruit ready for gathering and market- 
ing each month of the twelve. I found this 
out during my four years of peripatetic life, 
and then I concluded to be a Floridian in 
fact. 

I had also found that Florida is by no 
means the flat and marshy tract of land 
such as the tourist discovers when he comes 
to view tropic scenery; for, high and dry, 
up and down the centre of the State there 
is a splendid backbone of land running from 
Palatka down almost to Tampa. It lifts 
on its shoulders several counties, and is the 
heart: of the orange-growing enterprise. It 
is not very high land, but much of it is nearly 
or quite two hundred feet above sea level, 
and most of it is covered with magnificent 
pine forests, the yellow pine of commerce. 
If we did not have the perfume of oranges and 
thousands of wild flowers, we should at least 
have the odor of pine balsam. This high 
pine land borders out irregularly every- 
where into the low, rather marshy, and palm- 
growing coast reaches. 

By the merest accident I had secured Lake 
Lucy and its surrounding bluffs and delight- 
ful slopes, with a broad and deep bay-head as 
part of my Florida homestead. ‘This lake 
is half a mile in diameter, and stocked fairly 
well with fish. The early comers into the 
State, before the day of the great freeze, had 
cut clearings everywhere in the pine woods, 
planting orange groves and building cheap 
houses and plain school-houses. Roads com- 
pared fairly well with those in the North, 
only they consisted mainly of trails through 
the woods. Very few of them were flanked 
with fences, and stock laws were notably 
lacking. The lakes averaged fifteen feet in 
depth, filling every hollow; and many of 
them were linked together by what might be 
taken for brooks. If they were not well 
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stocked with fish, the government assisted 
the owners, and supplied perch and_ bass. 
The razorback, or wild hog, was so abounding 
as to make a garden nearly impossible; and 
the wild cattle, which were fattened in sum- 
mer on fresh grasses, in winter became so 
near starved ‘as to be the most shameful 
property ever owned by man. 

During my four years of experimental life 
these wild cattle were greatly on the de- 
crease, and the razorback had nearly dis-. 
appeared. Of the two classes of Northern 
visitors, that.is, the tourists (or sight-seers) 
and the home-seekers, the latter was de- 
cidedly on the increase. It was plain enough 
that Florida was to be filled with a new sort 
of population. As a winter resort it cer- 
tainly could never cease to be pre-eminent. 
There is glorious fishing everywhere, and all 
around the coast fringe one could enjoy sport 
of this sort as long as his funds held out. 
President Flagler had built a chain of superb 
hotels along the coast towns; but it was 
much better to know that in this peninsular 
State we could grow the very finest melons as 
well as oranges, and with our potatoes could 
reach the Northern markets without rivals. 
The more I studied Florida the more I gloried 
in it. It was the natural resort of those who 
could not any longer endure the climatic 
conditions of Massachusetts and Michigan. 

But mark you, not only were we to escape 
grippe and sunstroke, but in the centre of 
the State; in our charming lake region and 
among the hills, we knew nothing of the ma- 
laria of the flat sections, and we had next to 
no mosquitoes. It took some time to really 
comprehend the State, and what it was good 
for. I built cottages and rented them for 
five or six winter months. Last spring a 
lady in Kansas wrote me: “Have you a cot- 
tage that you will rent me from the first of 
July until the first of September? My resi- 
dence here is the hottest place in the United 
States. The thermometer averages between 
ninety and one hundred for weeks at a time. 
I have formed a curious conviction that Flor- 
ida is the place for me to go during the sum- 
mer. I have been into Wisconsin and into 
Maine, and have suffered from heat until I 
have formed a habit of staying at home. 
What have you to say of Florida’s summer 


weather? Am I correct in believing that it 4 
is a good summer resort?” | 

Why not? Isat on my veranda yesterday q 
with the thermometer at ninety-six, and was 5 


never more comfortable in my life. Of 
course we dress lightly here, and we form a 


habit of remaining under cover during the y 
middle of the day. Tite nights are invari- 4 
ably cool, requiring extra covering toward 
morning. During the whole rainy season, a 


that is, from the first of June, we have showers 
every day, with rare exceptions. But it is 
these delicious and aromatic winds that come ' 
through the pine woods, from the Atlantic 
Ocean on the one side, and the Gulf of Mexico 
on the other, that make the weather not only 
comfortable, but delicious. I have now spent 
my fifth summer here, and have no desire 
whatever to seek more comfortable midsum- 
mer quarters. My home in Central New 
York is still mine, and my love for the old 
Oriskany valley and those orchard-covered 
hills is unshaken; but I cannot find there or 
in Maine or Michigan such entire freedom 
from exhaustive heat as I find in Florida. 

A change in the character of our visitors 
has been apparent for some years, but, for 
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the first time this summer, the passenger lists 
of steamers going north and of those going 
south during June have very nearly tallied. 
The Lenape, going north last week, carried 
but two more than the Apache brought 
southward to meet her in mid-ocean. ‘This 
recalled the conductor’s dictum when I was 
on my first trip to Florida. Looking at my 
ticket, he said, ‘“‘Florida is played out. It 
could do nothing but grow oranges, and they 
are frozen. ‘They will freeze again, and what 
will you do with your Southern Alaska? It 
is good for nothing else—not even clams.”’ 
This extravagant description of the State had 
its apology at the time. To-day we find that 
Florida can not only safely plant citrus fruits 
of all sorts, but that it is the home of nearly 
all the fruits that we grow at the North, be- 
sides a long list imported from every quarter. 

Religiously, Florida is also changing more 
rapidly than any other of the Southern States; 
that is, there is a great decrease of orthodox 
influence in social life. Last winter, Dr. 
Crooker, while visiting here, gave a sermon in 
our public hall; and he was met by a crowded 
house. The people were evidently just in a 
mood to accept a liberal talk, especially when 
graciously uttered. A prominent Baptist 
lady said, ‘‘I listened carefully and accept 
every word of the preacher, and if that is Uni- 
tarianism I am ready to endorse it.” How- 
ever, there are no indications of any organic 
movement favoring liberalism. What will go 
on, and is going on, will be an evolution in- 
side the standard churches. ‘There will be a 
steady movement away from preaching sect 
and creed, and a very strong tendency toward 
co-operative work for the common good. 
Only this, the people of Florida must be 
counted on as rapidly liberalizing in senti- 
ment and visioning a broader kind of Chris- 
tian work. 


Literature. 


America’s CONQUEST OF Europe. By 
David Starr Jordan. Boston: American 
Unitarian Association. 1913. 60 cents.— 
At first thought, the two essays published 
under this title may seem quite out of date. 
We read (p. 11): “The days of Bismarck are 
almost as far away in the perspective of his- 
tory as are those of his great prototype, the 
Hun, Attila.” Or again (p. 62): ‘“‘The war 
scares of Germany and England seem to the 
outside spectator the idlest of superstitions.” 
“No civilized nation of to-day could afford 
to attack another, not only on account of the 
cost piled high upon its debts of the past, but 
rather on account of the shock to civiliza- 
tion.’”” This was good sense till a few days 
ago; but now we see that Bismarck is not so 
very far away, and that all the bulwarks thus 
far builded against war are weaker than 
sand. And yet, on second thought, this is a 
very good time to read any of Mr. Jordan’s 
books in which he has set forth the enormity 
and the stupidity of war. Each day’s news- 
paper now adds point to all the accusations 
he has made against this madness to which 
nations are still subject. He may have 
erred in thinking that the date of earth’s 
deliverance from it is close at hand, or in 
overlooking too much the change that has 
to be wrought in human nature before peace 
ean be securely established. But in all 
that he tells us of the evils that follow in the 
train of war, and of what might be, would 
‘men put war forever behind them, he is not 
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mistaken. Hisis altogether the rational view 
of human life, and the other view, that men 
must needs fight, is sheer insanity. The 
example that he holds up of Canada and the 
United States living side by side without any 
fortified border between them is most impres- 
sive. So all nations might live, and will 
live when their inhabitants become reason- 
able human beings. It is a good time to 
read such books and thus to fortify one’s 
sense that war is nothing but a hideous night- 
mare from which our race must at last awake. 


Socialism AND MorTHEerHoop. By John 
Spargo. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 60 
cents.—The rising tide of socialism seems to 
many people to be a menace to our finest 
human institutions. To many people, also, it 
brings bewilderment, for they ask themselves 
what the conditions of individual life shall 
be in the socialistic state, if that state be 
ushered in. This confusion and apprehen- 
sion arise largely because so many people 
identify the individual opinions of some so- 
cialists with the wide public movement 
toward socialism. Indeed, one of the best 
things which Mr. Spargo does in this timely 
volume is to show that socialism does not 
aim to abolish private property nor to estab- 
lish communism, hence does not remove the 
foundations of the institution of the human 
family. He hopes for more wholesome con- 
ditions for motherhood through socialism. 


NATURE AND COGNITION OF SPACE AND 
Time. By Rey. Johnston Estep Walter. 
West Newton, Pa.: Johnston & Penney. 
Postpaid, $1.35.— The non-philosophical 


reader will doubtless be surprised, not with this. 


answer to a problem, but that there is such 
a problem to answer. Events in time and 
objects in space are so characteristic of what 
the average mind deals with that few people 
uninstructed in philosophy know that the 
reality of space and time is questioned. Such 
a person, if he will carefully peruse this vol- 
ume, will find it a wicket-gate into the field 
of philosophy. He will learn what it is to 
philosophically distrust one’s senses, and will 
also learn upon what ground philosophic 
assertion rests. 


ReELicio Docroris. Boston: Richard G, 
Badger. $1.25 net; postage, 10 cents——The 
anonymous author is disclosed only as ‘‘a 
retired college president,’’ but Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall writes the introduction. The book is 
dedicated to Dr. Charles W. Eliot. The book 
is a series of ethical and philosophical essays 
addressed to the every-day man. ‘The author 
believes in ‘‘the sanity of the lay mind.’”’ He 
also believes that plain people are capable 
of straightforward and profound thinking. 
These essays are primarily not academic, but 
personal, for they were the outcome of the 
author’s own personal faith, his human needs, 
and the answer to those needs. They are 
essentially wholesome and constructive. 


Francis Davip. By William C. Gannett. 
London: The Lindsey Press, 5 Essex Street, 
Strand W. C.—We welcome every extension 
of Dr. Gannett’s interesting study of the 
founder and martyr of Unitarianism in Hun- 
gary, written with vivid description and the 
author’s well-known conscientious care for 
exact truthfulness. The account of the trial 
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of David has probably never been printed 
in English before. Recent letters from Dr. 
Boros have made it possible to correct in 
this English edition several errors made in 
the study as originally printed. 


Magazines. 


There is great variety in the September 
Century, with no less than nine short stories, 
the scenes of which are laid in places as far 
apart as ancient Paris and modern Mexico. 
Hilaire Belloc starts a series of six flashlight 
scenes from the French Revolution, upon 
which he is an authority. Arnold Bennett 
and Albert Bigelow Paine continue their 
travel series ‘“‘From the Log of the Velsa”’ 
and ‘‘The Car that went Abroad.” William 
Winter gives the history of the various repre- 
sentations of Shakespeare’s “‘’T'welfth Night,” 
and Prof. Edward Alsworth Ross writes on 
“The Hebrews of Eastern Kurope in Amer- 
ica.’ Arthur Christopher Benson and 
Robert Haven Schauffler furnish essays upon 
new artists, literature, and life in general. 
Judith Cladel gives more of Rodin’s Note- 
book, with pictures from his sculpture, and 
James Oppenheim strikes a new note in 
American poetry with his “Songs for the 
New Age.” 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


uy Gy ‘Cuartes Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
his life. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.”’—The Dial, Chicago. 


ie pete with simplicity and insight, a rich 

humor and tolerance, a natural music 

and beauty of language.”—Boston Tran- 
script. ee 


“a ] T is a delightful reminiscence, in which 
one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was—a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service of 
his fellow-man.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


4 Park Srreet, Boston 
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The Dome. 
After fc Shower. 


BY BLANCHE INGERSOLL CHAPIN. 


Red rose, red rose, 
Nodding in the wind, 

Deep within thy glowing heart 
Is mystery enshrined. 

You gladden all the landscape 
As you bend and sway 

Against the misty background 
Of the gray, wet day. 


Harebell, harebell, 
On thy slender stem, 
The blue of all the summer skies 
Forms thy diadem! 
Bending low, so shyly, 
To let the South Wind pass, 
As he stoops to woo you 
In the sweet, wet grass. 


Lily, lily, 
Innocent and pure, 
Thy unsullied loveliness 
Ever shall endure! 
Emblem through the ages, 
In cloistered aisles of prayer, 
Of the soul’s deep purity, 
So true, white, fair! 


Buttercup, buttercup, 
In thy chalice gold 
Is all the summer sunshine 
Thy little heart can hold! 
And some goes brimming over 
To gladden other flowers, 
That star with gold the highway 
Through the long, bright hours. 


Pansy, pansy, 
Lift thy velvet cheek. 
*Twas made for soft caressing, 
And tender thoughts that seek 
The secret of thy sweetness. 
Dear, now tell me true— 
Softly came the answer, 
“Tis just for you!” 


Harold’s Squirrel. 


BY \. H. 


Harold has been trying to tame the squir- 
rels. Four of the beautiful gray creatures live 
in a great tree on the lawn; and they have 
made themselves quite at home there, often 
coming on the piazza for nuts the boys scatter 
for them. One is much bolder than the others, 
When he sees Harold curled up in the big 
window-seat, he sits down in front of the 
window, holding up his front paws before 
him exactly as if he were begging for some 
more nuts; and Harold is never able to 
disregard the mute appeal. 

Lately, however, Harold has spent much 
time and patience in teaching the little creat- 
ure to trust himself within reach of his 
hand, and even to come inside the house. 
One morning he sat nearly motionless for 
twenty minutes, holding out a big nut, in 
the hope that Redtop would take it from his 
hand. Nearer and nearer came the little 
fellow, making sudden rushes back, and then 
drawing stealthily nearer again, his bright 
eyes ever on the lookout for some sudden 
movement of Harold’s. Then a noise would 
startle him, and off he would whisk, scamper- 
ing half-way up the tree, and chattering. In 
a few minutes more, down he would come and 
try it again, apparently a trifle confused 
because Harold always took advantage of the 
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flight to change the nut into the other hand. 
At last Harold’s persistence was rewarded. 
Redtop made a snatch at the nut, and then 
carried it off in triumph. 

When he has taken a nut, he carries it off 
for a little distance, pushes it down into the 
ground, pats it down, and sometimes puts a 
dried leaf over it just as tthe meant to conceal 
it from all wayfarers. Harold thinks that if 
you mark the place carefully and go there 
the next day, you will find that the squir- 
rel has taken it away, doubtless to hide it in 
his winter storehouse; but that is work that 
he always does in the early morning, when he 
thinks no one is looking. me 

After that first time Redtop never kept 
Harold waiting so long again. He keeps a 
sharp watch for stray dogs or cats; but, 
whenever the coast is absolutely clear, he 
will take the nuts from Harold’s hand as 
fast as he can hide them away. 

The next step was to bring the shy little 
creature into the house. The library window 
was left open; and nuts were placed at 
proper intervals on the sill, then on the 
window-seat cushion, and then on the back 
of the lounge. The squirrel came again and 
again, carrying off one nut at a time, seem- 
ingly unmindful of Harold and his mother, 
who sat, muffled in shawls, watching the 
proceedings. Two or three days passed when 
the weather was too stormy or too cold to 
have the window left open; but every morn- 
ing a dozen nuts or more were placed outside 
on the sill, and Harold’s mother greeted 
him from the inside, accustoming him even 
more to the sight of her. 

As soon as the weather moderated again, 
the nuts were placed on the library table. 
Gradually the squirrel learned to hunt for 
them behind the books or under Harold’s cap 
or in the embroidery bag, and many a good 
frolic he and Harold have had together. 
Harold has never tried to pick him up, 
although he has ventured once or twice to 
stroke the soft, furry back; and he hopes 
much from their continued intimacy. 

Redtop knows at once if a nut is bad, even 
when there is no outward sign of the decay; 
and he has a clever little trick of dropping all 
the bad ones in a certain corner behind one of 
the sofa cushions. Fortunately, the cushion 
has a stout linen cover; for he pulls at it 
with his strong little paws in a way that would 
have made sad work of the red satin one in 
the other corner. 

The other day Harold’s teacher asked the 
class to write down a list of things that one 
may learn from pet animals. Some of the 
children did not see how one can learn much 
from them, and thought that a very funny 
question. One little girl said that she could 
learn from her cat that she ought to have her 
face washed; and one of the boys thought 
he had learned not to be stingy, because his 
dog Rollo acted so foolishly about hiding the 
bones he didn’t want. 

Harold thought a minute, and then wrote 
out the following composition: “You can 
learn many things from a squirrel. First, to 
be brave. My squirrel dared to go right into 
a room where big giants were, who might have 
closed the window on himina minute. Then 
you learn to be prudent; for the squirrel 
saves all his nuts and gets all he can without 
stopping to fool, and that is being industrious, 
too, which makes three things. Then you 
can learn to be polite; for my squirrel sits 
up, and begs with his front paws crossed 
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just as if he were saying, ‘Please.’ Then 
you can learn how to take a joke, for my 
squirrel never gets mad when I give him a 
bad nut to see what he will do. Then you 
can learn to be patient; for you have got 
to be, if you wish to tame them. And I 
guess you can learn to be wise, for, if a squirrel 
wasn’t wise, he couldn’t remember where he 
puts his nuts. That is all I can think of 
now.” 

The teacher thought he had remembered 
very well, and so do I. 


Keeping his Promise. 

It was a beautiful Saturday afternoon in 
spring. Harry was playing in the yard with 
his new express wagon when mamma called 
him. 

“T want you to take this parcel to Aunt 
Kate,” she said. 

“T’ll put it in my wagon and take it,’’ 
answered Harry, and started off. 

On his way down the road he passed the 
house where Jamie Lane lived. And there 
was Jamie sitting on the front steps with his 
gray kitten in his arms. He was a very- 
small, thin little boy, and lame. 

“O Harry,” he called out, 
new wagon?” 

“Ves, isn’t it a beauty?” 
coming to Jamie’s gate. 

“T wish you would stay and play with me,” 
and Jamie looked wistfully at the new wagon. 

“Why,.yes; I will. I have to take this 
parcel to Aunt Kate; then I’ll hurry back.” 

Harry soon reached his aunt’s house. He 
gave her the note, and was going away when 
she said: ‘‘ Your uncle is getting the carriage 
ready to drive me to town. Don’t you want 
to go with us?”’ 

“Oh, I gttess I do!” 
eagerly. 

“Well, then, run home and tell your mother, 
because we won’t be back until late.” 

“Tl go as quickly as I can, so you won’t 
have to wait for me,” and Harry was off like 
a flash. 

He was quite excited, for going to town with 
Uncle and Aunt meant ice-cream and cake, 
and lots of nice things. 

He was so busy thinking of them that he 
would have gone past Jamie on the steps if 
the little fellow had not called out, ““Oh, I’m 
so glad you are back!” 

Harry suddenly stood still. He had for- 
gotten all about Jamie. But of course he 
couldn’t play with him now! 

Jamie had gently put down his kitty and 
was hobbling out to the gate. 

“My, that’s a splendid wagon,”’ he said. 

““Say—L’’— began Harry, but the words 
he wanted to say wouldn’t come. As he 
looked at Jamie’s poor little thin face, he 
felt suddenly ashamed. How could he have 
been so mean as to forget his promise to play 
with him. 

He swallowed hard. 
up that trip to town. 

“Say, Jamie, I’ve got to go back and tell 
Aunt Kate something I ought to have told 
her when I was there. I'll not be long, and 
I'll leave my wagon here till I come back.” 

“Of course,’’ said Aunt Kate, after Harry 
had explained about Jamie. ‘‘ You must keep 
your promise to play with him. I would 
take him with us, too, but he is not strong 
enough to stand such a long drive.” 


“have you a 


said Harry, 


exclaimed Harry, 


It wasn’t easy to give 
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Harry tried not to mind very much when, 
a half-hour later, he saw his uncle and aunt 
drive down the road. His aunt waved her 
hand to them. 

But he did not think of them very long, for 
he got so interested in making his friend have 
a good time. And when it was time for him 
to go home, he was very happy when Jamie’s 
mamma said: “My! You must be a good 
playfellow. I haven’t seen Jamie look so 
bright for a long time.” 

“T’m coming to play with him often. You 
see, I can easily wheel him about in this 
wagon.” 

When Mamma asked him where he had 
been all afternoon, he told her that he had 
been playing with Jamie, but he did not say 
anything about Aunt Kate having invited 
him to drive to town.—Western Christian 

_ Advocate. 


What Frightened Dorothy’s Chickens. 


Once upon a time there lived in Cedar 
Canyon of the San Bernardino Mountains, 
in Southern California, a beautiful little girl 
whose name was Dorothy Pohlman. Her 
home was a logging-camp, where her father 
was commissary agent and _ timekeeper. 
That means that he had charge of the lum- 
ber company’s little store and kept account 
of the hours each man worked. 

The logging-camp was ten miles back in 
the mountains from Fredalba. At Fredalba, 
at the top of the mountains, a mile up in 
the air, was the sawmill. Logs were taken 
on what is called a narrow gauge railway 
to the sawmill, where they were made into 
boards or lumber. The lumber was then 
loaded on wagons and drawn by mules down 
the long trail to the box-factory in the valley. 

It cost a great deal of money to have any- 
thing brought from the nearest town in the 
valley, all the way to the logging-camp in 
Cedar Canyon. That may be one-reason 
why there were no hens in camp, and why 
the camp cook thought hens a great luxury. 
A luxury is something you can get along 
without. Hens were an uncommon luxury, 
the cook told Dorothy’s mother; but Dor- 
othy’s mother would have it that hens are 
a necessity. A necessity is something one 
must have. When Dorothy’s mother in- 
sisted that hens are a necessity, Dorothy’s 
father straightway sent down into the valley 
for twelve spring chickens. 

Up the long trail, then, came a dozen 
plump, clucking chickens in a box. Around 
and around the rose and purple peaks of the 
mountains those chickens journeyed on the 

* narrow gauge railway from Fredalba, and at 
last, down, down into Cedar Canyon. To be 
sure, they asked questions and quawk- 
quawked and cut-cutted all the way up the 
trail, and between times, while they were 
being whisked around the rose and purple 
peaks, but they were not scared. 

On reaching camp, the hens were put in 
a henhouse Mr. Pohlman had made of gro- 
cery boxes. The twelve had never lived in 
such a house before, but they were not afraid. 
Dorothy saw them by lantern light after 
they had tucked their heads under their 
wings and had gone to sleep that first night 

of their lives in camp. 

After a few days, Dorothy was allowed to 
ve the henhouse door open and let the 

walk out. That very day they 
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learned that Dorothy and her father and 
mother lived in a tent and a cooking-shack, 
and that Dorothy was their particular friend. 
They also learned that the big cookhouse 
was a good place to go at dinner-time, when, 
after seventy men had dined, Mrs. Pohlman’s 
chickens were welcome to a feast of scraps. 

So the chickens grew and thrived, and were 
never afraid. If wildcats howled round the 
rim of the canyon at night, and foxes barked, 
the chickens were not worried, because they 
slept so well in the pure mountain air that 
they didn’t so much as dream of danger. 
Soon they began to lay eggs, and Dorothy’s 
mother gathered fresh eggs every day for her 
family. Besides that, twelve fine, plump 
hens made a pretty picture walking around 
camp, scratching among the long, brown pine 
needles that covered the mountains. 

There were huge cones on the sugar pines, 
and the cones had a way of falling from the 
tall trees, bump, bump, bang! here, there, 
and everywhere in the forest. But let them 
fall where they would, the chickens were 
not afraid. They often looked up when a 
cone fell, and said to Dorothy, ‘‘Quawk- 
quawk! Cut-cut!’’ and winked fast, per- 
haps, but that was all. 

You would hardly believe it, but the thing 
that finally scared those hens of Cedar Can- 
yon was rain. Never in their lives had the 
twelve young hens heard the gentle rain fall- 
ing pitter-pitter, patter-patter, because in 
California it seldom rains, even in the moun- 
tains, during the summer months. 

In late September the nights and mornings 
were so cold that Mr. Pohlman moved his 
family into a new shack which had been built 
for one of the engineers. For some reason, 
the engineer’s family didn’t go to the moun- 
tains that summer, and the shack had remained 
without a tenant. When the tent was gone, 
the hens soon learned that Dorothy lived in 
the shack. 

It was October when the first storm came. 
Down fell the rain, pitter-patter, pitter-patter, 
patter-patter-patter, fast and faster. Then 
thunder sounded boom-boom-boom! in the 
canyon. It was only a baby thunderstorm, 
but it frightened little Dorothy—until she 
happened to look through the window of the 
shack and saw the chickens. Then she 
laughed until she cried, and her mother 
laughed until tears rolled down her cheeks. 

You see, those chickens were frightened 
out of their senses. Instead of running for 
shelter, as all properly brought up chickens 
should run, there they stood out in the open, 
dancing straight up and down, up and down. 
When the thunder spoke, they jumped a 
little higher,—twelve scared chickens per- 
forming a sort of rain dance. 

Out rushed Mr. Pohlman, gathered the 
chickens up one by one and ran with them 
to the leaking henhouse. 

Dorothy forgot her terror, and, anyway, 
the shower was soon over. And when those 
hens came out into the sunshine, every 
feather dripping, Dorothy and her father and 
her mother laughed again, and laughed and 
laughed, because it seemed to them as if 
they never saw a funnier sight. I was there 
myself, and I laughed, too. But the hens, 
probably thinking their feathers ruined, 
looked as if they might never smile again! 
However, California sunshine is warm, and 
the twelve chickens were soon dry from comb 
to toe. 

Whether the chickens ever forgot that | 
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shower or not, of course I don’t know. But 
this much is certain: Whenever Dorothy, or 
her mother, or I ever see a little boy or girl 
frightened in a boom-boom-bang thunder- 
storm, when the rain comes down in sheets, 
we tell about the scared and dancing hens 
of Cedar Canyon. That makes them laugh, 
and they forget all about the thunder.— 
By Frances Margaret Fox, in the Continent. 


The Spider in the Helmet. 


Major Lawrie was an officer who fought 
bravely in the Soudan War. One day, before 
the battle of Atbara, he found a spider in 
the ventilator of his helmet, and watched 
it with some interest. The spiders used to 
come out in the evening, and, having had 
its supper of flies, would return to the helmet 
for sleep and rest. 

Major Lawrie allowed the spider to remain 
in its strange hiding-place, and even went 
into battle carrying his friend in his helmet. 
Major Lawrie escaped without a scratch; 
and the same good fortune attended him at 
Omdurman, where the spider again accom- 
panied him. 

When the war was over, Major Lawrie 
packed up his things to be sent home, and 
among them the helmet; and not till it was 
too late did he remember that the spider had 
been sent with the helmet. It must die on 
the road; for how could it find anything to 
eat in a tin packing-case? The major was 
sorry. He had taken a great interest in the 
spider, and it was sad to have condemned it to 
a lingering death. 

The first thing he did on arriving in London 
was to open the helmet-box, expecting, of 
course, to find the spider dead; but not only 
was the spider alive and well, but it was the 
happy mother of two young spiders. 


A Spoonful of Sunshine. 


Little Kate was eating her breakfast one 
day. She had a spoonful of oatmeal, and 
was just about to raise it to her mouth 
when the sun shone across it, making it 
look yellow and warm. ‘‘O Mamma,”’ said 
Kate, ‘‘think what I have just swallowed!”’ 

‘*What was it, dear?”’ said her mother. 

‘A whole spoonful of sunshine !’’—Selected. 


In an approving mood, Catherine said, 
“Vou are the very finest mudder in the 
world; there is no more best than you.” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864, 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the’Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less rmanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission fnds for them. roa children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Preswent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PresweEent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreAsuRER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Drrecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 

Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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The Comfort of the Stars. 


When I am overmatched by petty cares, 
And things of earth loom large and look to be 
Of moment, how it soothes and comforts me 
To step into the night and feel the airs 


Of heaven fan my cheek; and, best of all, 

Gaze up into those all-uncharted seas 

Where swim the stately planets: such as these 
Make mortal fret seem slight and temporal. 


I muse on what Life may stir among 
Those spaces knowing naught of metes nor bars; 
Undreamed-of dramas played in outmost stars, 
And lyrics by archangels grandly sung. 


I grow familiar with the solar runes, 
And comprehend of worlds the mystic birth: 
Ringed Saturn, Mars, whose fashion apes the earth, 
And Jupiter, the giant, with his moons; 


Then, dizzy with the unspeakable sights above, 
Rebuked by Vast on Vast, my puny heart 
Is greatened for its transitory part, 
My trouble merged in wonder and in love. 
—Richard Burton. 


The Conference of Liberal Church- 


men. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The Modern Churchman, “a monthly 
magazine to maintain the cause of ‘Truth, 
Freedom, and Progress in the National 
Church [of England],”’ devoted its July 
number to the proceedings and papers of 
the late Conference of Liberal Churchmen 
at Ripon. 

One who is not familiar with the progres- 
sive movement in the English Church would 
be surprised at the radicalism, the courage, 
and the la geness of spirit disclosed in these 
utterances. The leading articles—‘‘ Our Prob- 
lems and Policy,” by Canon F. Y. Foakes 


Jackson; ‘The Doctrine of Christ,” by 
Prof. Perey Gardner; ‘‘The Society of the 
Logos,” by Prof. Kirsopp Lake; ‘The 


Creeds,”’ by Canon Rashdall; ‘“‘ What is the 
Church of England?’ by Canon Fremantle— 
disclose a method and temper, and for the 
most part also arrive at results, very much 
akin to those of the :cholars of our own de- 
nomination. Yet these worthy men, perhaps 
conscious of this, are careful to disclaim 
any such identity. Says Prof. Gardner, 
“To the twelve their Master must have 
appeared at first as a Jewish prophet; later 
they came to think of Him as the Messiah; 
and after the crucifixion they began to real- 
ize that what they had witnessed was really 
the crowning revelation of God to man,” etc. 
Yet, in summing up his discussion, he main- 
tains: ‘‘We have to steer our way between 
Unitarianism on one side and Polytheism 
_on the other. . . . The early Church was always 
thus steering between erroneous extremes, 
between Judaizers on one side and Gnostics 
on the other, between Arians on one side and 
Monophysites on the other. But the modern 
spirit cares more for life than for logic, for 
facts than for consistency. ‘The disputes 
between branches of the Church will be finally 
decided, not by an appeal to antiquity, but 
by practical efficiency in the world.” 
Similarly, Canon Rashdall thinks it “quite 
clear’’ that the doctrine of Christ’s divinity 
“was never taught by our Lord Himself— 
we cannot treat the discourses of Jesus in 
the Fourth Gospel as His ipsissima verba 
or anything like ipsissima verba. And in the 
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Synoptic Gospels our Lord makes no such 
claim. In <ll probability (we cannot, I 
think, put it higher than that) He did— 
before the end of His career—claim to be the 
Messiah, and in that sense the Son of God. 
It is not easy to define exactly the degree 
or kind of conscious divine mission, of in- 
spiration, of exceptional union or communion 
with God which that claim to Messiahship 
implied; but certainly-no sort of actual 
identification of Himself with God, or claim 
to divine honors, ever entered into the dis- 
courses or the mind of Jesus. ‘Why callest 
thou me good? ‘There is none good —but 
God.’ The author or editor of the First 
Gospel rewrote these words because he did 
not like them. Many of our orthodox 
critics would do the same if they dared, but 
there they are in St. Mark and St. Luke, 
and the whole tenor of our Lord’s well- 
attested teaching is in conformity with the 
view of Himself which they imply.” 

This admission, Canon Rashdall thinks, 
leads to the real origin of the doctrine of 
Christ’s ‘‘divinity.”’ “It was the general 
consciousness of the Church which pro- 
claimed Christ divine, which interpreted 
the Divine Lordship which He claimed into a 
claim which He never did make for Himself.’ 
The reason for this was not his miracles, or 
even on account of his resurrection. ‘The 
gradual evolution of the belief is to be ac- 
counted for by processes of reasoning which 
do not appeal to us.” “But at bottom, be- 
hind all these immediate causes or occasions 
of the belief, was the moral and spiritual 
appeal which Christ made to the mind of 
the early Church. Christ, His teaching both 
about God and about human deity, His char- 
acter, seemed to them the fullest revelation of 
Deity which they had received or could con- 
ceive themselves receiving.”’ 

In this appeal to reason and conscience 
on the spiritual nature of man, Canon Rash- 
dall finds ‘‘the really valid ground for the 
embodiment in the language of Greek meta- 
physic of their belief that Christ was the 
fullest—in some sense the final—Revealer of 
God. That is the one line of argument 
which can appeal to us now, and which can 
justify us in continuing to use the meta- 
physical language in which this belief was 
embodied.” 

Prof. Rashdall incidentally refers to ‘the 
more constructive Unitarians,” such as Dr. 
Drummond, whose book “The Way, the 
Truth, and the Life” he thinks profoundly 
Christian. 

Prof. Kirsopp Lake, who is soon to begin 
his duties as a teacher in the Harvard Divin- 
ity School, opened his discussion of the first 
session with some considerations on ‘The 
Lord as the Spirit,” which he declared to be 
the centre of the religious life of Christen- 
dom in modern as inancient times. The task 
of the liberal Christian is “not to go back 
upon the inherited Catholic doctrines of 


the Church, but to apply and to expand 
them, becattse we see that in the end they 
are true so long as you do not limit them. 
That is why we are not Unitarians, because 
we are doing exactly the reverse of what 
Unitarians are doing, or rather of what they 
used to do. They tried to say ‘Jesus is a 
man, and therefore He is not God.’ We 
have realized that the heresy—that is to 
say the untruth—in that statement is not 
in the first clause; it is not in the statement 


‘Jesus is man,’ but it is in the statement! discussion is the constant reference by the 
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that ‘therefore He was not God.’ When 
we think of God it seems to me that we con- 
ceive of as a person that which we have 
really experienced of God in our lives, in 
that divine element in human life... . 

“To come back to the two elements in our 
life, they are both of them us, the divine 
element is us quite as much as the human 
element is. They are separate, yet always 
together. We cannot divide them if we 
would, and the trouble is to avoid confusing 
them. ‘This is the doctrine of the two nat- 
ures in Christ taken out of the past and put 
into our own experience of life. And in 
saying this we are not really saying any- 
thing new, we are simply bringing up again 
to the surface that old doctrine of Saint 
Paul that ‘as many as are led by the spirit 
of God they are the sons of God—sons of 
God and joint heirs with Christ.’”’ 

In citing these passages, it is not for the 
purpose of claiming that the free Church- 
men of England are unconscious or con- 
cealed Unitarians. We do not believe they 
are, or they would certainly not be so con- 
cerned to preserve, by reinterpreting, one 
way or another, ancient traditions and 
dogmas which are rapidly losing their vital 
significance for the modern world. Pos- 
sibly if Unitarians had the same ecclesiastical 
environment as the English Churchmen they 
might feel the same constraint and neces- 
sity to uphold, by reshaping, the ancient 
standards of the Church. But as spiritual 
freemen they are at liberty to form their 
own creeds and express them in the unequiv- 
ocal language of to-day. The Unitarian 
finds in the New Testament sufficient dis- 
proof of the validity of the Church’s Doctrine 
that Jesus of Nazareth was God. Jesus 
himself disclaimed it. But even if he had 
not, even if the Bible affirmed it as fact and 
history, it would not therefore become true to 
minds imbued with the modern scientific 
knowledge and spirit. 

Again, to say that Jesus’ revelation of 
spiritual truth and moral duty proves his 
divinity puts the discussion on a higher 
plane, but is not an adequate support for so 
stupendous a claim. We really know but 
little about Jesus and his gospel. What he 
taught about God and the religious life is 
paralleled by Old Testament utterances and 
the teachings of so-called ethnic scriptures, 
as well as by sages and saviors contempo- 
raneous with and earlier than Jesus. The 
ethical validity of some of the doctrines 
attributed to Christ in the New Testament 
is questioned by the very Churchmen we 
are citing. Christ’s embodiment of moral 
and religious duty may be considered as the 
highest and best the world has known, yet” 
is not so exceptional and unique as to call 
for his deification. 

To say that all men have in them a divine 
as well as a human element surrenders the 
exceptional divinity of Jesus which the 
creeds teach and were intended to teach, and 
makes him simply typical of the universality 
of divine inspiration, a title and office he 
must share with other spiritual leaders of the 
race. All this is said with a full apprecia- 
tion of the scholarship, the intellectual acu- 
men, the nobility of spirit and profound 
religiousness of these representatives of the 
modern spirit in the ancient Church’ of Eng- 
land. 

An interesting feature to us in the whele 
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attitude, although usually in deprecation. 
But we are willing to be cited’as a bad ex- 
ample, zf only we are cited, if, like the early 
Christians, the heresy by which we wor- 
ship the God of our fathers is making its 
impression on the higher mind and con- 
science of our time, and helping to bring about 
a gradual revolution in the creed of Chris- 
tendom; ‘This throws a side-light upon the 
discussion we ourselves are waging on the 
value of the name “Unitarian” in our relig- 
ious propagandism. Surely it would be a 
distinct loss to surrender a term so gen- 
erally understood, so widely quoted, and so 
representative, both historically and phil- 


_ osophically, of our beliefs and aims. 


The International Peace Conference. 


The London Inquirer of August 8 tells the 
story of the Peace Conference which was 
really held in Constance, in spite of the threat- 
ening circumstances and surroundings. The 
British delegates felt that they must go un- 
less they were literally turned back, and they 
made their way by wearisome stages to 
Basel and Constance. Until they were act- 
ually in the station they did not know 
whether or not they would be permitted to 
enter Germany, but the Grand Duchess 
Louise of Baden, sister of the Emperor Fred- 
erick, is an ardent friend of peace, deeply 
interested in all efforts to sustain friendly 
relations between Germany and England. 
Through her intervention special permission 
was granted for the meetings, and the police 
authorities were instructed to give the dele- 
gates all facilities and any protection that 
might be needed. Delegates from Austria 
and Italy had not been able to come, but 
representatives from France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Norway, and Sweden were 
present, together with a large party of Ameri- 
cans, 

The Conference met on Sunday morning 
and again in the afternoon, although by the 
original programme the sessions were to have 
been held Monday and Tuesday. By Sunday 
evening it became clear that it the delegates 
were to reach home in reasonable safety it 
would be necessary to start at once. Es- 
pecial protection and strict police supervision 
took the party safely through Germany on 
their way home. 

The Sunday sessions were impressively seri- 
ous, and an earnest letter from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury was read. The Inquirer 
says :— 

“There was opportunity in the course of 
the service for the free utterance of prayer, 
and it was deeply touching to hear succes- 
sive voices in English, German, and French 
blended in a common supplication for 
guidance and strength in the darkness 
and under the heavy burden of the dreadful 
catastrophe that overshadowed all alike. 
Yet it was not despair that spoke. Dr. 
Clifford’s word, in spite of the appalling 
shock to all high ideals, was, ‘They that 
wait on the Lord shall renew their strength’; 
and out of our darkness many of us in silent 
prayer lifted up our hearts to the Eternal 
Light, and asked to be shown what our prayer 
in utter surrender and submission under 
this awful trial must be, and how the strength 
the Eternal and His Righteousness and 
still over all, may yet hold us up. It 
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was in the spirit of renewed consecration 
to the ideal of peace and brotherly love that 
the Conference met, and spoke its word, and 
sought the help of the Highest. 

“Under the circumstances no discussion on 
the lines laid down in the programme was 
possible, but the necessary business was done, 
and the Conference was established as a 
working force, even under conditions the 
most depressing and discouraging, on the 
side of peace and human brotherhood. 

“A series of resolutions, unanimously adopt- 
ed, laid down the lines on which it is in- 
tended to work. The first was as follows:— 

““That, inasmuch as the work of con- 
ciliation and the promotion of amity is 
essentially a Christian task, it is expedient 
that the churches in all lands should use 
their influence with the peoples, parliaments, 
and governments of the world to bring about 
good and friendly relationships between the 
nations, so that, along the path of peaceful 
civilization, they may reach that universal 
good will which Christianity has taught man- 
kind to aspire after.’ 

“And the subsequent resolutions urged that 
all sections of the Church of Christ should act 
in concert to that end and steps should be 
taken in every country to form councils (de- 
nominational or inter-denominational, as the 
case might require) ‘to enlist the churches 
in their corporate capacity, in a joint endeavor 
to achieve the promotion of international 
friendship and the avoidance of war,’ and 
that a central bureau should be established 
for facilitating correspondence between such 
councils, collecting and distributing infor- 
mation and generally co-ordinating the work 
connected with the movement. 

“‘When the British and American delegates 
reached London they held a further meeting 
at the Westminster Palace Hotel, when 
pledges of faithfulness to the ideal were again 
exchanged and counsel as to future activity 
was taken.”’ 


Frederick Lynch, editor of the Christian 
Work and Evangelist, was one of the dele- 
gates to the Peace Conference in Constance. 
We add to the account given above his 
recent word in his own paper :— 

“Right on the eve of war, while all Europe 
was mobilizing its troops, with the sound of 
German soldiers marching off to war, eighty 
men, including Germans, English, French, 
Swiss, Scandinavians, and Americans, sat to- 
gether in the parlors of the Insel Hotel, pray- 
ing, while the other citizens ofthe country 
were preparing to fight.... No power in 
heaven or earth could have involved the 
French and German delegates at Constance in 
a war. They had passed beyond the war 
stage into the kingdom of God. ‘The ses- 
sions of the Peace Conference of the Churches 
went right on while the war clouds gathered, 
the war giving only intensity to their purpose 
to work harder to persuade the nations of 
their folly. German, French, and English 
delegates all pledged lasting friendship to 
one another, and declared that when this 
nightmare of the nations should pass they 
would come together in the same old bonds. 
Perhaps the only solution of this awful 
curse of nations is to be the increase of these 
men of good will to be the majority in each 
nation. 

“This trip across Germany on the eve of 
war was full of indication of what real war 
would soon be. We were under the special 
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protection of the Kaiser and had two special 
cars put at our disposal. After along journey 
of all day and all night we were dropped at 
the Dutch border (Goock) on the way to 
Flushing. But what a day! How it wrung 
one’s heart! How it made our American 
delegates sick of the very thought of war 
forever! We saw all the young men and 
boys driven like sheep into pens to be sent 
off to kill men they did not know and against 
whom they had no quarrel. We saw mothers 
and wives weeping at the departure of 
the men, and little children crying, although 
they knew nothing of what it was all about. 
We saw men go crazy at this parting and 
have to be put in cords and held. We saw 
great crowds drunk with brandy, and howling 
‘To hell with Germany,’ or ‘To hell with 
France.’ We saw French soldiers try to 
pull a German out of a train window, while 
he clung to his two little babies which he 
was trying to get into Switzerland. We 
saw Germans yank a Russian and his wife 
out of a train, and so frighten the wife that 
her little baby could not nurse for two days. 
We saw swarms of Germans trying to get 
out of France with their poor wives and 
babies, with no one to help and with French 
soldiers jeering at them and threatening 
them. Some of our party saw the Germans 
stand four Servians up against a wall and 
shoot them right down because they refused 
to assume German arms. We saw industry 
stopped, and carfuls of mere boys packed 
into freight-cars with horses, and bundled 
off to the frontier. It was all prophetic of 
the awful suffering which was to come.” 


The Collapse of Militarism. 


The [Providence] Journal in some of its ex- 
cellent editorials since the outbreak of the 
present European war has pertinently asked 
what the Christian Church has been doing 
that it has not prevented this supreme ca- 
lamity, and has mentioned the fact that all 
the parties to the terrible conflict are appeal- 
ing to the Deity for justification and sup- 
port, and has alluded to the sorry plight in 
which the advocates of international peace 
and universal brotherhood now find them- 
selves, with their shattered hopes. Permit 
me to offer a few reflections on these and 
kindred ideas, although I do not care to 
moralize very much; there will be time 
enough for moralizing after the horrible 
strife is over. But it is not too early to see 
in outline at least one momentous truth. 

It is indeed pertinent to ask what the Chris- 
tian Church has been doing. For all these 
warring nations are ostensibly Christian 
nations, and Christianity has been promul- 
gated among them for fifteen hundred years 
or more. Is Christianity a religion of strife? 
If not, how has it failed to get itself effect- 
ually established? Where is the trouble? 

I think the answer is to be found in the 
fact that what we are witnessing is the col- 
lapse of a civilization that has been built up 
on the basis of power, a civilization whose 
dream has been dominion, whose spirit has 
been ambition, and whose method has been 
competition; and institutionalized, ecclesias- 
tical, denominational, dogmatic Christianity 
has been shot through and through with the 
self-same false conception and motive. In- 
stead of the spirit of the Master, who was 
meek and lowly in heart, and who inculcated 
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the great principle of mutual service, co- 
operation, brotherly love, we have had an 
age-long cultivation of national patriotism, 
trarrowly conceived racial antipathies, re- 
ligious bigotries and strifes, and the whole 
mistaken ideal of the glory of supremacy in 
Church and State. Jesus said to his disciples, 
“Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles 
exercise dominion over them, and they that 
are great exercise authority upon them. 
But it shall not be so among you: but who- 
soever will be great among you, lét him be 
your minister: and whosoever will be chief 
among you, let him be your servant.” Be- 
cause the Christian Church itself has failed 
so largely to learn and practise this lesson, 
it has not been able to teach it to the nations; 
and the nations have gone on building up the 
fabric of power and dominion, each seeking 
to outstrip the other instead of helping the 
other, and ever and anon fighting one another 
instead of serving one another. And now 
the whole huge fabric collapses from its own 
weight, and may completely destroy itself. 

It is impossible to imagine a more disas- 
trous war than this will be if it goes on, 
and never was a great war more needless or 
unjustifiable. The hopes of the advocates 
of peace are indeed demolished for the time 
being, and they may sit in sackcloth and ashes. 
But could there possibly be a more complete 
refutation than we are now having of the 
long-accepted idea that the best way to pre- 
serve peace is to be prepared for war? How 
diligently this idea has been propagated in 
our own country in recent years! Behold 
all Europe an armed camp, ever increasing 
its military and naval equipment! And now, 
just because of such preparation, it has been 
impossible to prevent the appalling conflict, 
and a trifling act was sufficient to touch the 
match to the stupendous powder magazine! 
The very worst thing that the most thought- 
ful men have feared for the last quarter of a 
century has come to pass “in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye.’’ ‘To be prepared 
for war—is it not to invite war, or at least 
to make war inevitable? 

It is too early yet to apportion justly 
the blame for this most dire calamity. I do 
not wonder that cultivated Germans feel hurt 
to see public sentiment turning so strong- 
ly against their country. But it is not the 
German people asa whole who are condemned, 
rather are they profoundly honored for their 
sturdiness, their industry, their intelligence, 
their great contributions to the world’s 
scholarship, wealth, and progress; but it is 
because their rulers have taken the lead and 
set the pace in all this business of building 
up an empire on the basis of military power 
and glory, nursing this false ambition, and 
seeming to think all their neighbors round 
about were their jealous enemies,—it is for 
this reason that popular sympathy is not with 
Germany now. Perhaps it was too much to 
expect that Germany, with the historical 
antecedents lying within and around her, 
and with her precarious situation in Central 
Europe, should do otherwise than she has 
done; but even so, the pity of the whole 
gigantic, mistaken policy remains undimin- 
ished. 

The present conflict may be thought to be, 
in the last analysis, a strife between Slav and 
Teuton for the mastery of Europe. No; in 
the “‘last’’ analysis it is a war that comes out 
of a wrong spirit in the hearts of the people, 
out of a love of power and dominion, out of 
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suspicion, distrust, and dislike, out of ambi- 
tion, competition, and vainglory. When the 
frightful carnage is ended and the vast fabric 
of a military civilization is utterly destroyed, 
the task will remain of building upon the ruins 
a new type of civilization based on the old 
simple principle of good will, mutual service, 
co-operation, brotherly love, which Jesus 
Christ has been trying for two thousand years 
to make men understand. And when that 
great task shall be undertaken, in Church 
and State, in industry and commerce, it will 
be found that “‘the fruit of righteousness is 
sown in peace of them that make peace.” 
Willard C. Selleck, in the Providence Journal. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Insti- 
tute at Oxford. 


When we went from London to Oxford 
the prospect of war was a mere speck upon 
the European horizon. In three days the 
black clouds had overspread the sky. When 
we left, August 7, the lurid lightnings of 
fierce battles were flashing about Ljiége, so 
suddenly and unexpectedly had the crisis 
fallen upon the nations. 

For some days before we left, the quiet 
colleges, such as Keble, Balliol, Christ- 
church, were full of young soldiers: the 
government had called the ‘‘Territorials”’ 
to arms. ‘There was, however, no noise, no 
excitement, no disorder; nothing like the 
bustle of term-time. A sudden solemnity 
fell upon the ancient academic town; no 
wild cheering, no boastful songs, not even 
any martial music by night or day. One 
could see on all faces the evidences of 
deep feeling and grim determination. One 
could feel the stress and strain of anxious 
preparation for momentous affairs. But 
the people spoke in quiet tones, and soldiers 
went about their military duties in the me- 
thodical manner of business men. ‘The two 
outstanding impressions made upon the 
American visitor were these,—the calm 
seriousness with which the people in general 
faced the prospects of war, and the clean, 
strong faces of the young men in the rank 
and file of these citizen-soldiers. ‘These 
things gave one a keen sense of pride in the 
quality of our English cousins across the sea. 

Other equally favorable impressions were 
made by the behavior of all those who com- 
posed the Summer School; from the young- 
est teachers to the oldest lecturers. Every- 
where a deep sense of the terrible horrors of 
war anda clear appreciation of the incalcu- 
lable injury which it would do to civilization. 
These feelings came to expression in all the 
public prayers offered (the only place in all the 
exercises of the Institute where references to 
the impending war were made); no anger, 
no fear, no denunciation, no boastfulness, 
no trace of self-righteousness, but earnest 
petitions that, if possible, the cup of poison 
pass, and manly pleadings for strength and 
guidance if the calamities of bloodshed 
must come. These qualities were more 
especially noteworthy in the chapel services 
conducted by the two students of the college, 
Mr. Horseley and Mr. Philipson, men of 
great promise, who worked wisely and dili- 
gently to make the Institute a success. 
There were no jingoes among us, all were 
apostles of peace; but all were loyal English 
people with a high sense of national honor 
and world obligation. The remark was often 
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heard: The evils of war are awful, but there 
are times when they must be faced as the 
stern discipline of Providence, too inscru- 
table to be understood, but too serious to be 
shirked. Whoever is at fault, we must now 
do our duty; but the shame and folly and 
pity of it, fighting Christians! 

The Institute was a great success, however, 
in spite of the shadow of war that rested 
upon us,—the most successful ever held, it 
was said. It is a biennial meeting (this the 
ninth session), and this year it was again held 
in the spacious and beautiful buildings of 
Manchester College. A score of officers, 
speakers, and guests were sheltered in the 
ancient residence of the college, a part of 
which was built as early as 1450. Nearly 
a hundred members of the Institute, gath- 
ered from all parts of Great Britain, found 
entertainment in homes and hotels in the 
neighborhood. But all lunched together in 
the college daily at one o’clock. 

The majority of the Sunday-school teach- 
ers present were women, many of them 
young women,—several girls who did not 
look more than sixteen or seventeen years 
old. The matron of the residence, Miss 
Titford of London, is still an active teacher 
after a service of over fifty years. But 
there were a goodly number of men, ‘Three 
young teachers (brothers) from Hull, and a 
patriarch of eighty, who is still an active 
teacher, a prominent business man of Lon- 
don. There were also quite a number of 
men past middle life. 

The Institute was formally opened by a re- 
ligious service on Friday morning, August 1, 
in the college chapel (its windows by Sir 
E. Burne-Jones are very beautiful), by 
Principal J. Estlin Carpenter, who made an 
address of great felicity and power on ‘The 
Task of the Sunday-school Teacher,’’ speak- 
ing, as we always expect this far-famed 
scholar to speak, with words of spiritual 
insight and quickening inspiration. 

The early morning lectures, running 
through the week, were as follows: ‘The 
Educational Power of Music in the Life of 
the Child,” by Rev. Dr. Cary Bonner, sec- 
retary of the World’s Sunday School Union, 
an eminent Baptist, whose address will never 
be forgotten by those who listened; two 
lectures by Dr. Crooker on ‘The Modern 
Uses of the Bible’’; Miss Pelton (a Congre- 
gationalist), a prominent professor in a large 
training-school for Sunday-school teachers 
at Birmingham, helpfully described how to 
secure “The Right Atmosphere in the Sun- 
day-school’’; Rev. Lucking Tavener (Aber- 
deen) held his hearers spellbound by his fine 
interpretation of the paintings of G. F. Watts; 
and then a lecture by Prof. T. Raymont, at 
the head of a large normal school in London, 
on “Lesson Illustrations,”’ full of helpful 
suggestions. 

The second hours of the morning sessions 
were given to a variety of topics: two lect- 
ures on “Hints on Bible Teaching,” by 
Rev. A. W. Fox, M.A. (minister for sixteen 
years at ‘Todmorden, Lancashire, when 
Brooke Herford began his ministry), who 
spoke wisely out of an abundant acquaint- 
ance with modern Biblical scholarships and 
also out of a wide experience as a teacher; 
“Health and the Sunday-school” was 
luminously treated by Dr. George Jessel, 
a leading authority on tuberculosis; ““The 
Use of Biography”’ was helpfully described 
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written a valuable handbook on the subject; 
“Graded Lessons’”’ was discussed by Mr. 
Louis Lloyd; from Bedford College (for 
women), London, came one of its professors, 
Miss D. Tarrant, M.A., who told us many 
charming things about “The Ways of Chil- 
dren.”’ This series of morning addresses was 
brought to a fitting close on a high level 
by a lecture on “‘Poetry is Power,’ by Mr. 
T. M. Chalmers, M.A., the efficient secre- 
tary of the Sunday School Association, to 
whose wise planning the success of the In- 
stitute was largely due. All these topics 
were discussed with spiritual insight and 
practical suggestion. I wish that space per- 
mitted a fuller description. 

Two admirable sermons were preached on 
Sunday during the Institute: one in the 
morning, by Rev. Dr. J. Edwin Odgers, for 
many years a professor in Manchester Col- 
lege; and the other on Sunday evening, by 
Rev. W. G. Tarrant, who has had a long 
and notable pastorate (over thirty years) 
at Wandsworth, London. During the even- 
ings, besides social gatherings and conferences 
on the practical work of the Sunday-school, 
two very interesting lectures were given: 
one by Rey. E. Savell Hicks, M.A. (Uni- 
tarian church in Dublin), on the ‘‘Evolu- 
tion of the Bible,”—a most helpful survey of 
Old Testament scholarship (illustrated by- 
the stereopticon); and ‘‘The Structure and 
Art of the Bee,” by Rev. H. M. Livens, who 
spoke with the grace and authority of one 
who has had long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with these wonderful creatures. 

The afternoons were set apart for visits 
to the Oxford Colleges (full of perennial 
interest), to excursions on the rivers, and 
to a drive to Blenheim,—all delightful affairs. 
In this way provision was made for recrea- 
tion, for social intercourse, and for the more 
informal interchange of ideas and experiences 
which are often more valuable than the 
academic addresses. 

The churches and ministers in Great 
Britain of Unitarian faith (I cannot pass 
judgment upon other denominations) work 
much harder than we in America. The 
minister preaches twice on Sunday, and 
as a rule, in addition, he teaches a Bible 
class. Churches are never closed, and 
ministers have short “‘holidays,’’ as vacations 
are here calied. The Sunday-school of a 
church has two sessions (some three),—one 
before the morning service, and the other in 
the afternoon about two or three o’clock. A 
larger proportion of the children come from 
families outside the parish than with us. 
These and other features remind us of the 
early days when Sunday-schools were very 
largely devoted to secular instruction. 

The earnestness of the Sunday-school 
teachers in these Unitarian churches in 
Great Britain and the thoroughness of their 
work are most commendable. The manuals 
published by the Sunday School Association 
are numerous and valuable, probably among 
the very best to be found anywhere in the 
world. The interest in this work is not 
decadent; but vigorous and growing. The 
statement was repeatedly made during this 
Institute: We must give to our Sunday- 
schools better methods and better materials; 
facilities and teachers equal, if not superior, 
to those enjoyed by the children in the 
secular schools. And one of the most 
significant things heard at this Institute was 
the remark (most heartily cheered), that 
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we are not at the end of Sunday-school work, 
but its day is just beginning,—one of the 
many fine statements made by Rev. J. 
Arthur Pearson of London. 

Keen regret was felt that Rev. J. J. 
Wright (long prominent in the affairs of the 
Association) was compelled by frail health 
to be absent. It was, however, encouraging 
to hear of his steady improvement. 

I cannot close this imperfect account of this 
Institute without paying most cordial tribute 
to the gracious hospitality, the wise over- 
sight of innumerable details, the unfailing 
friendliness, and the enthusiastic loyalty to 
high ideals of Sunday-school work shown 
by the president, Mr. Ion Pritchard of 
London, so modest, so genial, so thoughtful 
of others,—a man universally esteemed by 
Unitarians in the British Isles, and known 
and honored by many Americans. 


JosEFH H. CROOKER. 
LiverPooL, ENGLAND. 


The Red Cross Appeal. 


The American Red Cross is greatly in need 
of funds for the war relief work. It is 
planning to send a ship to Europe with some 
of its corps of surgeons and trained nurses, 
and surgical equipment and hospital sup- 
plies. We have appeals coming to us from 
there for all this aid, that is so greatly needed. 

There are thousands of sick and wounded 
men, and there soon will be tens of thousands 
—perhaps hundreds of thousands—in this 
terrible war. The part that America will 
play in it will be the part of human brother- 
hood—to save, and not to destroy. 

Those who wish to aid in this great work 
for humanity may send contributions to the 
American Red Cross, Washington, D.C., or 
to local Red Cross treasurers. Donors may 
designate, if they so desire, the country for 
which they wish their contributions used. 
The Red Cross appeals for the aid of all. 
Every dollar will mitigate the suffering of 
some poor man. 

Mase, T. BOARDMAN. 


Rest by the Way. 


The Traveller and his daughter were com- 
ing down Beacon Street after a busy morn- 
ing in the city (Boston). They were on 
their way to luncheon, and the girl was tired 
and hungry. They stopped, looked, and lis- 
tened at the entrance to King’s Chapel. The 
organ was playing, and Prof. Francis G. 
Peabody was to speak for twenty minutes. 
The Traveller was attracted by the speaker, 
the high-school girl by the old, historic 
church. We went in and sat in a pew with 
a retired doctor of divinity. As we listened 


to the organ, a feeling of repose and rever- 


ence made us forget the noise and bustle just 
outside. 

The organ stopped. The professor arose 
and repeated the passage, ‘‘ Ask and it shall be 
given unto you,” and then we were really led 
in prayer and ready to join in ‘‘Our Father.”’ 
The Scripture from Deuteronomy had the 
short but abundant text, ‘“‘Choose Life.” 
But life and death seem beyond choice; we 
come into the world without being consulted, 
and go out of it without choice. So began 
the preacher and then he showed how all life 
was a matter of choice. In a series of flash- 
lights he showed us life,—the theme of the 
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Book from beginning to end. The rewards 
of life are not fame, fortune, position, power, 
or money,—just more life. He that is faith- 
ful all his life—until death—shall receive a 
crown of life. 

The tired faces grew intent and rested as 
he spoke. ‘The cares of the world lost their 
grip as the folk listened. They went out, 
smart business men, women shopping, and 
some wayfarers from the country as we 
were, and felt that life was worth living. 

The Traveller tried to tell the high-school 
girl how great and good a man they had been 
listening to. The girl said, ‘Anyway it was 
restful.”” And Professor Peabody would 
have enjoyed the way she said it.—The 
Congregationalist. 


That they Alf may be One. 


A word is desired respecting a recent meet- 
ing in King’s Chapel, Boston. Such a word 
may have some suggestion for any readers 
who are specially moved by the prayer of 
Jesus for the unity of his followers. 

Was ever another request made by any 
human being in its circumstances more 
pathetic and at the same time more sublimely 
simple than the prayer of Jesus for the one- 
ness of all disciples? 

This meeting was held in the belief that 
to call together in one place divergent people, 
even the mutually inimical or unfriendly, 
that they may consider together some worthy 
theme, and pray together, and sing together, 
is to draw those toward one another who so 
meet. ‘There is a power in such a meeting, 
however small or however large, however 
humble or however heralded, that tends, 
irresistibly and always, to quicken mutual 
regard. | 

Some think, no doubt, that Christian 
unity is a long way off, and hopeless at 
present. ‘The organic unity, so called, of all 
the denominations may be far away, and 
even undesirable now. But a larger unity 
in good will is infinitely desirable at this 
moment, and is entirely practicable in our 
own day. 

This meeting was the twentieth annual 
summer meeting similar. It came about in 
the simplest way. A few country minister 
neighbors felt moved to invite all ministers 
around them, of every name, to come to- 
gether, as friends and brothers, for confer- 
ence together respecting any such things as 
might deeply concern them, and especially 
to pray together, and sing together. They 
asked no identity of creed or uniformity of 
opinion. They asked no man to give up 
anything he held dear. Any bargain, in 
the way of a compromise, was not thought of. 
“Love your neighbor and respect his beliefs” 
was a motto with them. Conference on 
great themes, and prayer and song were 
their reliance. 

Their first meeting was a success that 
surprised them; so much so that they have 
been calling similar meetings ever since then, 
as opportunity and convenience suggested, 
now these twenty years. And those who 
have known most of these meetings bear 
witness that never in all this period have 
they so met but that some, perhaps many, 
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have believed themselves conscious of the 
witness of the Good Spirit in their hearts; 
that they were brought somewhat nearer to 
that unity for which Jesus prayed. 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE GROUP. 


The fact, already stated, that those who 
organized these meetings were country 
ministers is essential to my purpose in this 
reporting. Perhaps it will be more clear if 
a few names are called, and it may also be 
made clear that, even if some of their names 
are unknown to a single reader of the Advance, 
they were men of high character. These 
mentioned have all of them now finished 
their earthly work. 

There was Dr. Joshua Young, then of 
Groton, Mass., who, in his early ministry, 
in the severity of the winter, travelling in an 
open sleigh all the night as well as by day, 
after much exposure and some suffering 
reached the Adirondack home of John 
Brown in season to read some Scripture and 
offer a prayer at the funeral, and for doing 
so suffered obloquy from many good people, 
and lost his pulpit, and perhaps for a time 
lost his livelihood also. But such a prayer 
as that man offered at the first of these meet- 
ings is not often heard. 

There was George S. Shaw, one of the 
most sincerely loyal to his denomination of 
all Unitarians, who held one parish during 
almost all his ministerial life, up on the Ashby 
hilltop, in Worcester County, and, after 
thirty years or more of service as a good 
old-fashioned New England pastor, died 
while still in active service, honored and 
beloved by his congregation, and by all the 
community, and by multitudes in all the 
surrounding towns. 
~ "There was also the Rev. Fr. McKenna, 
Catholic priest of the large parish in Marl- 
boro, who came heartily among us and 
labored with us zealously, not long, but until 
his death. 

There was Rey. William Brown of Tyngs- 
boro, a most lovable and faithful man, to 
whom was given the great joy of seeing his 
son coming into the same ministry with 
himself,—the Rev. W. Channing Brown, now 
usefully connected with the Unitarian House, 
25 Beacon Street. 

There was Dr. Babbidge, who reached 
ninety years or thereabouts, in great honor 
in the old Pepperell church. There was 
Rev. J. E. B. Jewett, who kept his good 
health, but also his evangelical enthusiasm, 
until he was nearly eighty-seven. There was 
Rey. Mr. Hudson of Ayer, who, after such 
trials as many faithful ministers know in 
different parishes, was made rich by good 
sisters who had appreciated him as their 
pastor long before, and, dying, left him their 
united fortunes, and really illuminated his 
later years by their gift. Such as these were 
co-workers in those early meetings. 

Besides those whom I have spoken of as 
country ministers, others from the city 
afterward joined in the work. ‘There was 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, the first citi- 
zen of Boston, perhaps of New England, 
perhaps more when he died, who gave the 
meetings great support. There was Dr. 
L. B. Bates, father of our Massachusetts 
magistrate, good Gov. Bates, he the great- 
hearted of East Boston, known to tens of 
thousands of Methodists of his day. There 
was Bishop Mallalieu, also of the Methodist 
church, and there were others, 
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These early workers never deemed them- 
selves a merely local body; they were as 
truly a world-wide body as the hay-stack 
prayer-meeting was a hundred years before. 
From time to time they chose eminent men, 
widely known, without regard to residence, 
whom they would honor and love as presi- 
dent, or patron, or adviser, or whatever he 
might be called. Bishop Lawrence of 
Massachusetts, and Canon Henson of London, 
and Dr. Charles Wagner of Paris, and 
others, kindly consented so to serve them. 
Some years ago they asked the privilege 
of nominating one of the American Catholic 
Cardinals for their president. He declined, 
but in such courteous manner as left their 
sincere esteem for him unbroken. 

At this last meeting the principal address 
was given by Rey. Austin Rice of Wake- 
field, Mass., ‘‘The Gospel Ideal of Personal 
Responsibility.” Rev. L. G. Wilson, secre- 
tary of the Unitarian national body, pre- 
sided in the absence of the president, Dr. 
Washington Gladden of Columbus, Ohio. Rev. 
Edson Reifsnider read the Scripture from 
1 Cor. 12, and Rev. Mr. Parker, senior 
pastor of all Woburn, led in the first prayer. 

This twentieth summer meeting, although 
not so large as some, was well sustained, and 
further work was organized, and the prin- 
ciple already reported was restated much as 
follows: Against the power of a well-sus- 
tained meeting for the consideration to- 
gether of the deep things of life, and for 
prayer and song together, nothing that is 
human can stand absolutely and always 
unmoved. 

A great deal has been accomplished for 
Christian unity during the last twenty years. 
Countless grand influences have been co- 
working for it, arid above all our human 
effort, doubtless, a Divine Providence has 
been using influences too great for us im- 
mediately to recognize them; but, if we 
could imagine these humble meetings to have 
been all there was, even they alone, by the 
divine blessing, should have moved the 
world—a little. 

The constitution of these meetings has 
remained without amendment for twenty 
years:— 

Article I. This organization shall be 
known as the Ministers’ Union. 

Articié II. This Union seeks to promote 
the oneness of all believers, especially by 
cherishing the largest good will among all 
ministers. 

Articte III. All ministers shall be 
considered, in full and equally, members of 
the Union while they attend its meetings. 

ArvTIcLE IV. The officers shall be such 
as the Union may find it natural and con- 
venient to appoint. 

ARTICLE V. No action of the Union shall 
be final which is not taken with substantial 
unanimity.—Chicago Advance. 


Books Wanted. 


I have a Post-office Mission correspondent 
who has been on my list for years. He is 
doing very remarkable work in a Western 
State, and is in need of some books for his 
Bible classes. Some books can, of course, 
be borrowed from our Alliance Library, but 
others, needed for constant reference, it is 
necessary to own. 

‘The three that he needs most are “Smith’s 
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Bible Dictionary,” or any good Bible diction- | 
ary, a “History of the Christian Church,” — 
and an ‘“‘American Standard Revised Bible”’ 
(clear type), edition of 1900. 

I think perhaps some readers may have 
copies of these books, second hand and in 
good condition. If so, please address me 
as below, and I will send the name and 
address of the minister. I do not give the 
minister’s name here because that always 
leads to several copies of the books being 
sent to one person, and other ministers would 
be glad to have the duplicates. 

(Miss) L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 

Cootmce Pornt, Macnouia, Mass. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At the union service at Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Sunday, August 30, Rev. 
Edward Cummings will preach. 


At the First Parish Church, Milton, 
Mass., Sunday, August 30, Rey. W. W. Fenn, 
D.D., dean of the Harvard Divinity School, 
will preach at 11 A.M. 


At the First Parish Church, Meeting-house _| 


Hill, Dorchester, Sunday, August 30, Rev. 
Arthur L. Weatherly of All Souls’ Church, 
Lincoln, Neb., will preach at 11 a.m. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea, First Unita- 
rian Church, Rev. Lee S. McCollester, dean 
of the Crane Theological School, Tufts Col- 
lege, will preach Sunday, August 30. 


At King’s Chapel, Boston, Sunday, August 
30, at 10.30 A.M., Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
associate minister of the Chapel, will preach. 
The church is open every week-day morning 
from 9 to 12. 


There will be a union ministers’ meeting 
in Chipman Hall, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Monday, August 31, at eleven o’clock a.m. 
(the Pilgrim Hall meeting of August 3 
adjourned). A review of ‘‘The Great Ilu- 
sion” is assigned. All ministers of every 
name are cordially invited. The public is 


welcome. 
Churches. 


Gratz, Ky.—Hight lectures on Liberal Re- 
ligion are being delivered by Curtis W. Reese, 
in the Opera House, during the week of 
August 23 to August 30, inclusive. The 
series began with an address on ‘The Modern 
Awakening,” and will close with a discus- 
sion of “‘ World Religion.” 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 
care. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship, ad- 
vice and careful mpervicion have availed during forty years 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and pt | thou- | 
sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in reijations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or 
those requiring institutional care. 

PRESIDENT, Mrs. A. D. SHEFFIELD. 

SecrETARY, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 

TREASURER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise Adéle 
Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. , 


Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass, 7 
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Personals. - 


A letter from Dr. Joseph H. Crooker, in 
Liverpool, says: “We wish we were at home, 
but we shall not try to sail while ships are 
so crowded. We have engagements in 
Liverpool, Sheffield, London, etc., which ex- 
tend into November next. However, if the 
door suddenly opens for our escape across 
the sea, we shall start at once.’”’ He adds: 
“The conduct of the people, in this awful 
crisis of horrible war, has so far been most 
admirable; nothing of the unseemly wildness 
which flamed up during the Boer War some 
years ago.” 


The Party. 


BY MARY MILTON. 


It was very hot and very lonesome that 
Sunday afternoon. ‘The street was deserted, 
and almost every house closed, with cur- 
tains down. By fashion’s dictum every one 
was away. Lawns were burned red with the 
fierce July sun; the gardens drooped. The 
shrill of the locust was in the air. Even the 
incessant stream of motorists on the adjacent 
boulevard showed no really happy faces, for 
the race for pleasure was too tense and rapid, 
the dust too thick, the breeze too lifeless for 
comfort. It was hot. 

She was alone in the big house,—more 
lonely than usual in the fainting garden and 
in the silent rooms which a recent grief 
had filled with sad memories. The day had 
seemed endless. : 

Suddenly she heard again the beloved 
voice saying in the old, sensible, practical 
way, ‘‘Don’t mope; that doesn’t help. Go 
and do something for somebody.’ To try 
to obey was second nature; but what was 
there to do in the heat, and every one gone? 

Alone in the street? Why, no! Come to 
think of it, there were the two Dear Ladies, 
just beyond, both widowed, who were lonely 
too; and, yes, there was the Teacher with 
the Pretty Eyes, just come back, over the 
way; and surely that nice Friendly Cat! 
Why not have a piazza party and tell the 
Cheerful Letter correspondent about it after- 
ward, and the gentle invalid around the 
corner, who never left her bed, but delighted 
in other folks’ good times? What an excel- 
lent idea! Of all things, there was the old 
Night-blooming Cereus plant just ready to 
open its wonderful bloom that very evening! 
A Night-blooming Cereus party would be 
something entirely new. Quickly the invi- 
tations went out, all three of them, and were 
as quickly accepted. Delightful! Other 
people were lonesome too. Even the 
Friendly Cat would come, and another not 
quite so friendly,—sceptical of friendship 
since his family had left him. In the pleasant 
business of preparation she was no longer 
lonely. 

On the rail of the piazza overlooking the 
garden, now beginning to cool off in the late 
afternoon shadows, ‘‘a staff she set,’’ not to 
demonstrate, like Barbara Frietchie, “that 
one heart was loyal yet,” but to bear up a big 
and gorgeous Japanese umbrella to shield 
one of the Dear Ladies from the westering 
sun. Behind came the largest screen, to 
keep any possible draught from the other 
Lady, who would be snug in the old 
chair. Then out came the antique 
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gate-legged table, whose first owner was in 
the French and Indian War and told over it 
tales of the siege of Louisburg, and whose 
next used it the night of the real Tea Party 
in Boston Harbor. How well it fitted the 
piazza corner, spread with a Liberty cloth 
from London, and grandmother’s precious 
rose lustre china, with real Apostle spoons 
and the Queen Anne silver pitcher! 

The Teacher with the Pretty Eyes helped 
toss the salad, and pour the tea from the lustre 
teapot, and cut the modest cake, and the 
Friendly Cat had his share in bits of soft 
cheese under the Windsor chair, with the 
less friendly one growing more trustful, while 
on a table near by stood the mysterious 
cactus with its strange, beautiful bud swell- 
ing visibly as it waited for the last streak of 
day before unfolding. 

Loneliness was forgotten as the Party sat 
quietly in the twilight, in pleasant chat or in 
the silence which real friends enjoy. One 
almost heard the lost cheery voice, that all 
remembered, saying, ‘‘Now isn’t this pleas- 
anter than moping alone? The way to live 
is to do.” 

Duller and less distinct grew the colors in 
the garden, the Nicotiana alone standing out 
with its white stars. The dust and heat 
were gone. There were fluttering, melodious 
birds among the trees, but the Friendly Cat 
only purred drowsily under the chair. The 
evening breeze just moved the apple leaves, 
and the moon came up especially to grace 
the Party. 

Then, with a tiny snap, the great bud of 
the Night-blooming Cereus slowly opened its 
fairy petals, wider and wider, pouring out its 
fountain of intoxicating perfume, and ex- 
tending its delicate network of stamens like 
living fingers asking a caress,—so pure, so 
fragile, so altogether marvellous,—the climax 
of the Party. One brief hour of enjoyment 
and it was over, and night came into the 
quiet street. 

It was really nothing at all, nothing to 
speak about. Reduced to lowest terms it 
was just a cup of tea and a cactus on a 
piazza, but it made for friendliness among 
neighbors, and that counted. Only those of 
the simplest, most innocent tastes would 
have enjoyed it or found healing; but to her 
who was lonesome and saw with misty eyes 
it repaid many times the slight trouble of 
arranging, especially when the two Dear 
Ladies said next day, ‘‘We had such a nice 
time!”? and the Teacher with the Pretty 
Eyes called it “just a lovely party.” 


Here and Chere. 


It is stated in a French newspaper that 
a number of documents has been discovered 
tending to prove the Corsican origin of 
Columbus. 


On Sunday, August 9, after morning ser- 
vice, the following resolution was passed 
unanimously by the congregation of the 
Free Religious Movement, meeting in the 
Foresters’ Large Hall, Dundee: ‘‘The Free 
Religious Movement of Dundee, in meeting 
assembled, records the fervent prayer that 
the war struggle in Europe may be the death- 
throe of military imperialism and feudal 
ascendency, and extends sympathy to the 
peoples whose homes and countries are being 
desolated.” 
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Our National Societies, 


With. headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825, 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
lams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Uaiaaae churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass; 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
- Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address contributions to the 7’reasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie, 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. = 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Tll.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston 

Commitlee on Fellowship.—Ewxecutive Committee; Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Hingham, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; Cyril 
H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., 
San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; Milton F. 
Hersey, Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 

Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 
Mass. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. Jobn Haynes Holmes, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. William M. Brundage, Mr. 
Jobn Graham Brooks, Mr. Charles Zueblin. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances M, Dadmun, 1039 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass, 
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Pleasantries. 


“Ves,” said Mrs. Twickembury, “I con- 
sider her a very edible match.”’ 


“Martha, my soup plate is damp!” 
“Hush, my dear, they serve very small por- 
tions at these fashionable dinners.” —Ex- 
change. 


“How’s vacation, Johnnie?”’ “Bully! Fell 
off a shed, most got drownded, tipped over a 
beehive, was hooked by a cow, Jim Spindles 
licked me twice, an’ I got two stone bruises 
an’ a stiff neck!’”—Zion’s Herald. 


An old conundrum has been propounded 
more than once by readers of the Boston 
Transcript and of the Springfield Republican 
—doubtless by readers of other favorite 
papers as well: ‘‘Why is this paper like a 
porous plaster?’’ ‘‘Because it’s good for a 
week back.” 


A doctor was accosted by a woman whom 
he remembered to have seen, but whose 
name he did not know. ‘‘I suppose,” said 
the woman, ‘‘that'yer gettin’ a good fee, sir, 
for attendin’ the little Smith boy?”’ “Well, 
yes, pretty good, but why?” ‘Well, I ’ope 
yer won’t forget that my little Algy threw 
the brick that ’it ’im!’—London Opinion. 


A little Boston girl, who had been taught 
to masticate her food, was taken by an uncle 
tothe Zoo. She watched the camels earnestly 
as they munched huge bunches of grass, and 
then turned to her uncle. ‘‘Uncle,”’ said she, 
“what a treat it would be for father and 
mother and Professor Fletcher to see those 
camels chewing all day!’’—Harper’s Maga- 
sine, 


“Butter, butter, butter!’’ reiterated Mrs. 
Bessey, rising to go. “In Africa it isn’t per- 
fumed, and they don’t have to pay a dollar 
for it; but, speaking personally, Amanda, 
I’d as lief be an innocent buttered heathen 
in the wilds as a walking advertisement on 
Main Street of civilized empty-headedness 
and Madame Some-One-or-Other’s cream!” 
—Youth’s Companion. 


A story told by Mr. Arthur Stanwood 
Pier, in ‘‘The Story of Harvard,”’ goes to 
show that Emerson’s musical efforts were 
unappreciated. Singing in the yard was a 
popular diversion, and early in his freshman 
year, Emerson, wishing to have a share in the 
fun, went to the singing-master, who said to 
him, ‘‘Chord.”’ ‘‘So I made some kind of a 
noise,’ said Emerson, ‘‘and the singing- 
master said, ‘That will do, sir; you need not 
come again.’”’ 


Secretary Garrison of the War Depart- 
ment boarded a horse-car in New York. 
He had no change, and gave the conductor 
a five-dollar bill. The conductor took the 
bill, walked to the front end of the car, 
and stood there. ‘‘My change?”’ suggested 
Garrison. ‘I can’t change no five-dollar 
bill,” the conductor replied. ‘‘Then give 
me back my bill,’ demanded Garrison. 
“Can’t do that either, boss,’’ the conductor 
replied; ‘“‘but if you’ll stay on the car until 
we get to the barn you can have the horses.” 


A curate, anxious to bring himself to the 
notice of Archbishop Temple, informed His 
Grace that he had recently seen a wonderful 
example of the ways of Providence. “‘My 
aunt,” said the curate, “‘intended taking a 
railway journey, but missed the train, owing 
to her cab being held up. That very train 
met with an accident, and many passengers 
were killed and injured. Was not that a 
wonderful intervention of Providence?”’ The 
archbishop looked at the curate, and, after 
pausing a moment, simply said, “I didn’t 
know your aunt,” 
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Veace vane 


Undergrvur ~ 
Garbage Receiver 


No Flies. No Litter. NoQ 

Opens with the foot: closes itself. C) *oRary. 

Sold direct from factory.. Guarante« cuter free. 
C. H. SrepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrai -.reet, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMINAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60centspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “* THE SUNNYSIDE,’’ 
‘“*THE CAROL,” ‘*JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
Btates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The pcetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through. its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Reo. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— _ 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— ; 

“It seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A most successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a — excellent eatection of i with a gen- 
erous range an development combining simplicity, 

ignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” . 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refres to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs w young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and no! y without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed... . I am Took. 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE, 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


17 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Commercial and Travellers — 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & GO., LTD. 
LONDON | 


AntiqueViews ofye 
Towne of Boston 


Y 
JAMES H. STARK 


*“*Some of the views are taken frou 1 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’ | 
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LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARIS 

ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. , 

MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 7 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, 8 


The Browne & Nichols Scho 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. — 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Departm 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., I 


SCHOOL-LI FE IN THE COU 
Exceptional! health conditions. Careful supe 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subj 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully ful 
Low charges. Scholarships. A 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 
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